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THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” ON SEC- 
RETARY SHERMAN. 

To be reviled in an English newspaper is one 
of the things most coveted by shrewd Ameri- 
can politicians, for nothing is more certain to 
commend and endear them to their country- 
men. Such a stroke of luck has befallen John 


Sherman in his hour of need. At the very 
time when whispers of distrust were begin- 
ning to swell into a chorus of loud dissatisfac- 


tion, and when his reckless outgivings to the 
press, followed by equally reckless disavowals, 
had cast grave doubt on his possession not only 
of discretion, but of memory, the Saturday 
Review has made him the butt of virulent 
abuse, discarding for this occasion its recently 
professed respect for trans-Atlantic persons and 
performances, and venting its old-time con- 
tempt for American statesmen in general over 
the shoulders of John Sherman. The pretext 
for the vilification is the appearance of an En- 
glish edition of Sherman’s autobiography; the 
incentive seems to have been the dispatch on 
the seal question, addressed by our State De- 
partment to Embassador Hay, in which plain 
and trenchant language, unglozed by diplo- 
matic compliment, was employed to describe 
the course pursued by England in the business, 
The dispatch did its work effectually, for the 
reasonable proposal embodied in it was promptly 
accepted, but the stomach of the British public 
is more delicate and squeamish than that of the 
British government, and has proved quite un- 
able to digest the pungent and full-flavored 
document which, through some as yet unfath 
omed sleight-of-hand, passed from the archives 
of the American embassy in London to the col- 
umns of a New York newspaper, owned and 
edited by our speci il Jubilee embassador. We 
term John Sherman lucky, rather than long- 
headed, because in the penning of the State 
paper which has procured for him the privilege 
of vituperation at the hands of the Saturday 
Review, he took no part whatever; that he 
even read if is doubtful, although his signa- 
ture is appended to it as a matter of form; that 
he had forgotten it is certain, for on the eve of 
its publication he denied that any such diplo- 
matic note was in existence. He cannot be 
said, therefore, to have merited by any fore- 
thought of his own the piece of good fortune 
which has come to him, but it is his all the 
same; he is reinstated in the hearts of all An- 
glophobist Americans, and the leaders of his 
party in Washington will have to think twice 
before siding with the Saturday Review, and 
proclaiming him unqualified for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 

“Why,” asks the Saturday Review, “should 
John Sherman relate to any of us, through 1238 
pages, his alleged recollections??? The word 
‘alleged’? is misplaced, or, at all events, mis- 
timed, for when the volumes in question were 
compiled the tenacity of the writer’s memory 
had as yet entirely escaped suspicion. But 
that isa detail. For the publication of Sher- 
man’s autobiography there was the same kind 
of reason that there was for giving to the world 
Benton’s ‘Thirty Years,’’ and Blaine’s‘* Twenty 
Years,’’ considered as historical documents, or 
what the French call memotres pour servir. 
Indeed, the scope of his first-hand observation 
vas more extensive than theirs; for upward of 
forty years he had becn an active and conspicu- 
ous participant in public life at Washington, 
either as a Representative in Congress, « United 
States Senator, or a member of the Cabinet. 
Of the momentous legislation called forth by 
the civil war, and by the problems of recon- 
struction, he could say with truth, Pars magna 
fut. Soconsiderable were the services which he 
was known to have rendered to his country that 
a large fraction of his fellow Republicans twice 
made him their candidate for the Presidential 
nomination of their party; namely, in 1880 and 
in 1888. For nearly half a century there was 
no eminent American in political, military, or 
judicial place with whom Sherman was not 
thoroughly acquainted, and about whom he 
had not something to tell worth hearing. It 
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is ridiculous, then, to say that the reminis- 
cences, impressions, and opinions of such a 
man, if set down while his memory is trust- 
worthy and his judgment sound, will not be of 
inestimable value to the future historian. This 
being the patent and indisputable truth, the 
Saturday reviewer does but write himself down 
an ass when he asks, ‘‘Why should any person 
with work to do in this world. be condemned to 
listen to Sherman’s recollections?’’ The re- 
viewer himself has listened to them, as his 
article makes plain, but perhaps he would not 
describe his emission of spite and ignorance as 
““work.’’ 

The Saturday reviewer pretends to be an- 
noyed at the discovery that Mr. Sherman’s ac- 
count of his ancestors leaves no room for doubt 
that he is of English blood himself. That was 
the trouble with Cromwell in the eyes of the 
Cavaliers. We can imagine the gusto with 
which the reviewer would have detected a 
strong Irish strain in Sherman’s lineage. He 
pounces, however, upon the statement in the 
autobiography, that ‘‘One Sherman was exe 
cuted for taking the unsuccessful side in a civil 
war,’’ and proceeds to remark that ‘‘the auto 
biographer profited by the unfortunate experi- 
ence of that ancestor, for in all his long and 
tortuous career he has never allowed himself 
to get on the unsuccessful side.’? The reviewer 
professes to admire this capacity of foresight on 
Sherman’s part, and credits him with an agility 
of conscience and a knack for swallowing his 
own words which has challenged the astonish- 
ment of his contemporaries. No one, says this 
base reviewer, ever caught him on any losing 
side for a longer period than was required to 
wriggle away from it. It is hard, indeed, for 
the reputed author of the pup seal dispatch to 
please the contributor to the Saturday. He 
modestly remarks in the preface to his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections’’ that he had been in doubt whether to 
write most about his ‘‘own life, including an- 
cestry and boyhood,’’ or to give predominance 
to the financial history of the United States, 
with which for many years he had been identi- 
fied. This hesitation, which was natural and 
praiseworthy, is held up to contempt by the re- 
viewer, who omits, however, to mention which 
alternative he thinks should have been chosen. 
His gall is roused by the trivial incident that 
Sherman, when in London during the summer 
of 1889, wished to visit the little town of Ded- 
han, whence his forefathers had come, and 
looked for it in Black’s Universal Atlas, but 
to his disappointment failed to find it. The 
American traveler is forthwith stigmatized by 
the reviewer as a ‘‘provincial creature,’’ be- 
cause it never occurred to him to look into a 
‘county guide.’”? We should expect the re- 
sources of ‘‘county guides’’ to be more familiar 
to provincial than to cosmopolitan minds. Dis- 
dain becomes wrath and indignation when the 
reviewer lights upon a passage in which Sher- 
man jocosely recounts how a steamer compan 
ion, a ‘‘young gentleman from Baltimore,’’ 
managed to extrude some unwelcome English- 
men from a coffee-room in Southampton. One 
can see that what stings the reviewer is the fear 
that a similar mode of treatment might prove 
effectual for the purpose of expelling Canadian 
seal pirates from the neighborhood of the Pribi- 
lov Islands, as, in truth, has proved to be the 
case. On the steamer this young traveler from 
Baltimore had been a quiet, gentlemanly pas- 
senger, but now in the Southampton coffee- 
room, whieh he and Sherman wanted to them- 
selves, he changed his tone and manner and 
became ‘‘boisterous in his talk and rather 
rude.’’ The pathetic result was, we are told, 
that, ‘One by one the Englishmen departed, 
slamming the door after them and casting a 
sour look at their persecutor,’’ who made no 
change in his demeanor until the coast was 
clear, when, quieting down, he said he “knew 
these Englishmen and thought he would give 
them a chance to abuse the damned Ameri- 
cans.’’ In this little narrative the sapient re- 
viewer thinks he can discern the genesis of Mr. 
Sherman’s present conception of diplomatic 
management. It was, he said, the ‘‘young 
gentleman from Baltimore’? who taught the 
present Secretary of State how “‘these English- 
men’’ ought to be treated if you want ‘‘to turn 
them out of a piace of their own’’ when they 
are ‘‘quietly enjoying themselves.’’ The trick 
consists, he says, in being ‘‘boisterous in one’s 
talk and rather*rude.’’ 

In a sketch of Sherman’s personal career 
which the reviewer has condensed for English 





readers into thirty lines, he finds space to de 
scribe the Western Reserve as a “‘curious post 
revolutionary colony of Connecticut refugees’’ 
—refugees from what?—and to opine that 
‘“‘young John’ had from the first ‘‘a keen 
scent for bargains.’’ It almost shocks the re- 
viewer to hear that through association with 
‘‘a-sort of boatman’s grocer’? he made money 
enough tosupport himself while he read law. 
The fact that at the age of twenty-three he 
had amassed $10,000 is ear-marked with an 
explanation supposed to be invidious, that the 
accumulation was due less to his legal practice 
than to his profits from a lumber business, in 
which he was a partner. There really is no 
telling what will lower a man in an English- 
man’s esteem. These details are positively all 
that the reviewer can find to carp at, and so, 
his patience being exhausted, he dismisses the 
whole of Sherman’s public life, for the seventeen 
years following the civil war, as ‘‘chiefly nose- 
bag.’’ Sherman’s ultimate experience, in which 
his own countrymen as well as Englishmen are 
taking a lively interest, is unsympathetically 
depicted as follows: ‘‘In 1881 he got back into 
the Senate and clung to his seat with renewed 
tenacity until last winter, when it was made 
worth his while to relinquish it.’’ Our review- 
er’s version of the facts is that the redoubt- 
able Mark Hanna, whom he is pleased to por- 
tray as “‘the master-builder of McKinley’s 
fortunes,’’ decided that he could best ‘‘con- 
trol’? the administration he had placed in 
power if he were in the Senate. ‘To secure a 
vacancy,”’ continues the reviewer, ‘‘it was nec- 
essary to prize the venerable Sherman out of 
one of the two Ohio seats. The consideration 
which fetched him forth was the Secretaryship 
of State in the new Cabinet.”? It is an old 
story that on-lookers see more of the game than 
the players; otherwise we should learn with 
much surprise that ‘There was no secret about 
any phase of this bargain at the time.’ It is 
also news to us, though we keep our ears open, 
that ‘‘The American people, aghast at the spec- 
tacle of this superannuated and characterless 
old tax-eater at the head of the new Cabinet, 
had it explained to them that in no other way 
could Mark Hanna have obtained a seat in the 
Senate.’’ Superannuated and characterless— 
could envy and detraction carry a Britisher 
any further. There is no limit to the presump- 
tiousness with which this malicious British per- 
son undertakes to tell us things that are not so. 
He has the audacity to add that ‘‘There was 
the tacit assurance that the old man would only 
remain Secretary of State for a short time, and 
that meanwhile an active, young Assistant-Sec- 
retary from Ohio would do all the important 
work.’’ What prompted the secretion of so 
much venom is made clear by the appended 
sentence: ‘‘Apparently, the question of pup 
seal in Behring waters was felt to be the sort 
of thing that ‘the old man’ would be allowed to 
amuse his senile leisure with.’”? Weare amazed 
that even the Saturday should admit to its col- 
umns such rankly mendacious insolence. We 
repeat that Mr. Sherman was not the author of 
the seal dispatch, and that if he ran his eyes 
cursorily over it when he signed it, they gath- 
ered from it no meaning which his mind was 
able to retain. He must be, therefore, entirely 
absolved from moral responsibility for the fuss 
made over the pup seal. Touching the ques 
tion of senility, we may mention that, although 
by reason of years he has passed the Scriptural 
limit of vigor, he is not so old as Mr. Gladstone. 
In one of his final paragraphs, the Saturday 
reviewer seems to recognize that he has done 
but scant justice to his subject. He seems to 
say, [ have been guilty of flippancy, whereas 
what is needed in this case is the severity of 
Cato and the ferocity of Junius. Passing then 
from irony into ‘‘Hercles’ vein,’’ he assures his 
English readers that from a criminological point 
of view they might do worse than glance over 
Sherman’s ‘‘Recollections.’”” He does not hes- 
itate to assert that as a study of a certain 
unclassified, pathological development, which 
would be criminal if it were less. sheep-like 
in its frank cowardice, and which carries self- 
ishness to an altitude where the air is too rare- 
fied for shame or the consciousness of dishonor 
to exist, these “‘Recollections’”’ stand quite by 
themselves. This monstrous assault upon Sher- 
man’s character is followed by an equally ma- 
lignant attack upon his style: ‘‘No other poli- 
tician writing in the English language—or in 
any backwoods perversion of it—has drawn a 
more innocently complete picture of the un- 
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pleasant things inside him.” Going on to note 
that the quotations in Sherman’s book from his 
speeches and writings (beginning, as they do, 
in 1854, and covering forty years) touch upon 
practically every issue, and subdivision of an 
issue, which has agitated two generations of 
American citizens, the reviewer has the hardi- 
hood to aver that ‘‘there is not a single ques- 
tion upon which Sherman does not quote bim- 
self for and against the same proposition. 
This calumny is reiterated until the fair-mind- 
ed reader shudders at the atrocious lengths to 
which a Briton may be carried by his hatred of 
Americans. We read: “The baldness of his 
gelf-contradictions is amazing; the thought of 
suppressing or smoothing over the evidences of 
his unworthiness does not lie within his mind. 
Seattered here and there one does find certain 
clumsy and halting attempts to reconcile the 
more glaring of his self-contradictions; but 
these are so infantile in their conception that 
they really serve as finger posts to particularly 
shady by-paths.”’ 

We have called Mr. Sherman lucky in being 
made the target of a Saturday Review lam- 
poon. There are degrees, however, in good 
fortune. Had this extraordinary diatribe been 
published in the spring of 1880 or of 1888 it 
would have made-him President of the United 


States. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF SPAIN’S 
PRIME MINISTER. 


Tue murder of Sefior Canovas del Castillo 
recalls that of President Carnot, but the mo- 
tives of the anarchist assassins were somewhat 
different. There was nothing personal in the 
animus of the man who killed the French Chief 
Mavistrate. To him Carnot was simply the 
embodiment of an odious political system; he 
was not individually hateful; on the contrary 
he was universally recognized as a kindly and 
blameless man. He could in no sense be held 
even indirectly responsible for the wrongs, real 
or fancied, which the anarchists were deter- 
mined to avenge. It was otherwise with Sefior 
Canovas. It was he who, at the time of the 
bomb-throwing in Barcelona, placed General 
Weyler in command of that city, and it was 
Weyler who subjected the anarchists accused 
of complicity in the outrage to atrocious tor- 
tures worthy of the old Spanish Inquisition in 
its most evil days. Although the Spanish law 
forbids such practices, some of the frightful 
instruments formerly employed to wring con- 
fession from the agony of heretics were brought 
forth from their hiding-places to unloose the 
tongues of the unhappy prisoners. Nowhere 
else in western Europe during the present cen- 
tury have such infernal cruelties been perpe- 
trated as were inflicted at Weyler’s command 
upon the alleged bomb-throwers immured with- 
in the fortress of Mont Juich at Barcelona. The 
anarchists did but apply fo Canovas the maxim, 
(ui facit per alium, factt per se; they held 
the principal chargeable with the agent’s mis- 
decds, and dealt out to him retribution for the 
torments suffered by their comrades. But while 
we explain we do not, of course, justify the 
murder of Spain’s Prime Minister; not even 
the Cuban revolutionists would venture to do 
that, although in their devastated island thou- 
sinds of innocent non-combatants have been 
done to death by Weyler’s orders, for which, 
not long ago, Sefior Canovas publicly and 
officially declared himself responsible. 

While, however, the taking off of Canovas 
must be held up to abhorrence as a murder, 
whatever may have been the provocations given 
at Barcelona, in Cuba, and in the Philippines, 
the representatives of humane and liberal ideas 
in Spain and her colonies cannot be expected to 
mourn his disappearance from the public stage. 
Originally swayed by progressive tendencies to 
a certain extent, and always amiable in private 
life, he had. ultimately arrived at the convic- 
tion that his countrymen were unfit for self- 
government, and he had consequently applied 
to the civil administration the spirit and meth- 
ods of the sixteenth century. If he somewhat 
curbed the power of the ‘Catholic clergy, the 
one considerable reform with which his ad- 
mirers credit him, he did but follow in that 
matter the example of Philip II., who was re- 
solved to be the only Pope in his dominion. 
Like Richelien he was more royalist than roy- 
alty itself, and, like Richelieu, while laboring 
to exalt the royal power and dignity, he did not 
hesitate to treat with arrogance the individual 
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tenant of the throne. More distinctly than any 
of his countrymen, or perhaps than any con- 
temporary European, Canovas personified the 
monarchial principle, and there is not a Repub- 
lican in Spain but breathes more freely since 
his demise. He was the brains of the mon- 
archy, and now that the brains are out, the 
institution is threatened with collapse. The 
East and South of Spain, from Barcelona to 
Cadiz, are honeycombed with secret societies, 
the aim of which is a revival of the republic 
overthrown in 1874, and if their chief promoter 
Zorilla was still living they would be already 
displaying a feverish activity. Who is there 
left to uphold the crown, trembling on the 
brows of a woman and a child, except the shifty 
and senile Sagasta, and the ornamental Mar- 
tinez Campos, whose intellect is mediocre and 
whose military capacity is vastly overrated? 

We may take for granted that one conse- 
quence of the death of Canovas will be the 
recall of General Weyler from Havana and the 
abandonment of his method of dealing with 
the Cuban insurrection. His system, the 
avowed purpose of which was to make a soli- 
tude and call it peace, has provoked angry 
remonstrance even from the Spanish residents 
in Cuba, and has had no defenders in Madrid 
with the exception of the late Prime Minister. 
It has failed to reduce the insurgents to ex- 
tremities, while, on the other hand, it has sub- 
jected the troops and loyal inhabitants to severe 
privations, and has disgraced Spain in the eyes 
of Europe. For some months the organ of 
Lord Salisbury in London, the National Re- 
view, has invited us to stop, in the name of 
humanity, the annihilation of life and property 
in the island, and it is understood that our new 
Minister to Madrid, Mr. Woodford, has been 
instructed to request a renouncement of Wey- 
ler’s programme, which has involved the con- 
centration of all non-combatants in cities, and 
the destruction of landed estates. Were Ca- 
novas living the request would be repelled, and 
our government would be forced, either to for- 
sake the Cubans altogether, or to resort to 
coercive measures, a step it is reluctant to take. 
Inasmuch, however, as Weyler’s course has 
been denounced by the Liberals, by the Dissi- 
dent Conservatives, and even by those sup- 
porters of Canovas who have ventured to show 
some independence, we may now expect to see 
a change of policy at Havana. The Spanish 
troops will be ordered to observe the rules of 
civilized warfare, and an attempt will be made 
to conciliate the Cubans by a more lenient treat- 
ment of prisoners, and by permitting the so- 
valled pacificos or non-combatants to return to 
their rural homes, where they can procure, at 
least, the rudiments of subsistence. At the 
same time overtures will be made to the patriot 
forces in the field; a promise of indiscriminate 
pardon will be given, and reforms, much more 
substantial than those proposed by Canovas, will 
be offered; reforms, indeed, ostensibly equiva- 
lent to almost entire autonomy. Since, never- 
theless, no guarantee of the pledges tendered 
will be forthcoming, the revolutionists, recalling 
Spain’s failure to carry out the treaty concluded 
at Zanjon in 1878, will refuse to be duped a 
second time, and will continue to fight. until 
their independence is acknowledged. To such 
an acknowledgment the new Prime Minister 
may at last stoop, on the ground that he has no 
alternative, and that from the situation created 
by his predecessor there is no honorable exit 
possible except to secure from the recognized 
Cuban republic an agreement to assume a part 
of Spain’s public debt, and to admit goods from 
the mother country on especially favorable 
terms. 

The death of Canovas, in a word, seems 
likely to prove one of those events which revo- 
lutionize conditions. It should have an even 
more decisive effect upon the fate of Cuba than 
did the retirement of Lord North from the 
headship of the British government upon the 
fortunes of the thirteen American colonies. 
Spain is incomparably weaker to-day than was 
England in 1782, and she has much more to 
gain by a speedy accommodation with her re- 
volted subjects beyond sea. It is probable, 
therefore, that for the programme of rule or 
ruin will be substituted a compromising, propi- 
tiatory policy, eager to make the best of a bad 
predicament and to avert, at all events on the 
part of the revolutionists when triumphant, a 
complete repudiation of the Cuban debt and the 
a exclusion of Spanish commodities from 
the island, consequences certain to follow a 


continuance of the war in Weyler’s spirit. 
Should this be the outcome of the changed 
situation at Madrid, we should have to admit 
that while in no case can political assassination 
be condoned, the anarchists who, with no other 
object than the avenging of their tortured 
brethren, plotted the killing of Canovas, builded 
better than they knew. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc., etc 


SoME people are still of the opinion that as they 
personally are short of money the general public is in 
the same condition and that the government is some- 
how to blame. As facts are facts, it ought to be sonia 
relief to these grumblers to know that according to tae 
last statement of the Treasury Department the circulas 
tion has been increased in a single year to the exter.t of 
one hundred and thirty-one million dollars. Although 
no one, from the tramp to the millionaire, has as much 
as he wants, there is no way of dodging the truth that 
the hoarding of money ended some months ago and that 
banks and all other holders are tumbling over one an- 
other in their eagerness to lend. The man who lends 
without security or on insufficient security may be hard 
to find, but he always was and there is every reason to 
believe that he always will be; no possible increase of 
circulating medium is likely to deprive him of ordinary 
human sense. 

It is not fair to poke fun at Senator Mills of Texas 
about his alleged reluctance to become a millionaire 
by allowing oil-wells to be bored on some of his land in 
the heart of the oil-bearing district. The Senator un- 
doubtedly means all he said when he declared that he 
did not wish to find himself rich in oil only to be im- 
poverished by what he styles the greatest of all trusts 
of modern times, the Standard Oil Company. As he 
has been at Washington and in Congress many years 
he has undoubtedly heard all the stories about Standard 
Oil methods of putting down competition—stories that 
are believed to have frightened abler business men than 
Senator Mills, and men without any predisposition to 
populistie nonsense about monopolies. 


The general public should be more pleased than office- 
seekers by the statement that of the eleven or twelve 
hundred positions in the consular service President 
McKinley has made changes in less than two hundred. 
Excepting such consuls as may be found incompetent, 
inefficient or dishonest, there is no cause for changes in 
our consular service and any change must be to the in- 
jury of American interests. Our consuls used to be a 
fot of idlers competent only to affix their signatures to 
shipping papers and to draw their pay, but during the 
last three administrations they have been compelled to 
earn their living, being charged with duties such as 
were performed by the consular service of all nations 
but our own. They have been obliged to familiarize 
themselves with the industries of the districts to which 
they were appointed, to learn the actual value of any 
and every article likely to be exported to the United 
States, to find markets for American goods and to make 
and keep the natives well-disposed, in business ways, 
toward the United States—no small task for a man 
handicapped by our changeable tariff. To learn his 
business properly consumes years of a consul’s time; 
the nation should not lose the results of this education 
by displacing the consuls. 


For reasons similar to those governing changes in the 
consular service, there is much cause for regret in the 
report that the Surgeon-General of the Navy is to be re- 
moved in order that the President may give the place, 
by way of promotion, to Medical Director Bates, his 
own personal physician and friend. The explanation 
published is that as Surgeon-General Tryon will retire 
for age in September, 1899, and Dr. Bates must retire 
for age two months later, during a recess of Congress, 
the new appointee could not be confirmed before retire- 


‘ment if Dr. Tryon is allowed to retain the office until) 


the date of his own retirement. In other words, per- 
sonal friendship is to be allowed to change and tem- 
porarily upset the management of an important staff 
department cf the service. President Cleveland made 
the very sensible rule of not putting at the head of a 
staff department any officer who might have but a 
short time to serve, and that the vacancy itself should 
be created only by death or retirement. President 
McKinley has already become the subject of much 
criticism through his affectionate solicitude for his per- 
sonal friends; he could afford to draw the line at posi- 
tions so important as heads of statf departments, 


Later reports from the South Carolina cotton-mill 
that is trying to replace white operatives with colored 
people show that really the color line has nothing to do 
with the matter. The manager of the mill is an ex- 
Confederate soldier, and therefore cannot be suspected 
of sentimental fondness for the blacks. His mill has 
failed twice with white labor; the native whites 
formed but a small proportion of his working force, 
whites from other Southern States did not take kindly 
to the long hours and steady application necessary in a 
cotton-mill that would compete with the market prices, 
and white operatives, principally French-Canadians, 
brought down from Northern mill towns want North- 
ern wages, which the Southern mills cannot pay. The 
question is not one of races; it is: ‘‘Can blacks do the 
work, or must the mill be closed?’ 


If American silver has any real friends—for mere 
political friends are utterly worthless in times of 
emergency—they will bestir themselves to discover 
new ways in which the metal can be used to general 
advantage and to the profit of miners and owners. 
Despite all that is being done by the bimetallists here 
and in Europe the price of bullion silver decreases 
steadily. The Director of the Mint said recently: ‘‘It 
is my honest opinion that within six months silver will 
fall to forty cents an ounce.” The only reason the 
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nations seem to have in trying to enhance its value by 
commission or otherwise appears to be that they have 
large quantities on hand, of which they would be glad 
to be rid. For prudential reasons alone the mine- 
owners should make a study of possible uses other than 
coinage and the purposes which silver already serves in 
the arts and sciences. If the metal were any but silver 
the producers would already have moved in this direc- 
tion. That declines in the market price have closed 
some mines is to be regretted, for the owners’ sake, but 
similar cheapenings have affected all other metals in the 
same way; deposits of lead, copper and iron that once 
were profitable no longer pay for working, but no one 
thinks of bullying the nations into making them worth 
reopening. 


The one nation to escape harm by the drop in the 
value of silver is Japan—the latest land to adopt 
modern ways. A few months ago she established the 
arbitrary ratio of 32 to 1, silver to be redeemable in 
goid after the end of next month, the government to 
endure any loss that might occur. Her yen, a coin 
containing a few more grains of silver than our dollar, 
was immediately in so great demand in China that 
more than a hundred million of the coins went over to 
the Celestials. It is Chinese custom for merchants to 
put their personal stamps upon all large coins passing 
through their hands, but it is the custom of all nations 
to redeem defaced and mutilated coins only at their 
bullion value, so Japan is forever rid of a mass of silver 
that could not be used at home, as her gold standard 
act takes effect in October, and most other nations are 
wishing that her peculiar fortune had come to them 
instead 

Quite as gratifying as the continuing rise of the price 
of wheat is the enlargement of estimates of the quantity 
of the grain. A fortnight ago Kansas thought herself 
lucky with fifty million bushels; now the yield is be- 
lieved to have been ten million bushels greater. Okla- 
homa, newest of the Territories, yet with a large crop 
of cotton and corn, was congratulated also on having 
raised fifteen million bushels of wheat; the estimate is 
now raised to thirty million bushels. Farmers are re- 
ported to be seen in front of all the banks, with rolls of 
money and twenty-dollar gold pieces, but nothing 1s 
said about silver dollars. This subject may seem to 
have nothing to do with the size and price of the wheat 
crop, but it has. Men with rich crops never demand 
poor money, 

By inviting the Grand Army of the Republic to hold 
its 1899 encampment at Richmond, Va., the Young 
Men’s Business Association of that city has started a lot 
of talk that cannot help clear the air. The Virginia 
State Commander of the United Confederate Veterans 
opposes the movement on the ground that the visitors 
would not receive the welcome and hospitality to which 
they are entitled, Other Southerners say frankly that 
the invitation was extended for business reasons only, 
but as these are at the bottom of most invitations to 
large societies the Grand Army will not take exception 
to the statement. The ‘‘vets’”’ leave from a hundred 
thousand to a quarter of a million dollars in any city in 
which they have their annual encampment, and they 
know perfectly well that it is for this and the money of 
the people who come to look on that different cities 
compete in invitations. They know exactly what any 
city’s ‘invitation’ is actually worth and their feelings 
will not be hurt if the Richmond request is not strongly 
backed. 

Montana arises to remark that the Klondyke gold 
region is not great in comparison with portions of 
Montana in the ‘‘flush’’ days that preceded the State's 
eriod of less spasmodic prosperity. During the Civil 
Var years a hundred million dollars’ worth of gold 
dust and nuggets was taken from a single Montana 
gulch, and for many years the gulch on which is now 
the capital of Montana yielded more gold per annum 
than now comes from all the Alaska district. Possibly 
hundreds of millions are still in Montana gulches, but 
it will remain there, unless discovered by accident, for 
the people are busily occupied and know the wisdom of 
the saying that ‘‘A bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush.”” The most startling of the new reports of gold 
finds is of a Pennsylvania quartz vein four feet thick 
and yielding more than five hundred dollars to the ton; 
as the mine is worked by a company that maintains ex- 
treme secrecy and has no stock for sale there may be 
something to it. 

At the beginning of the present season there were 
reports of absolute stagnation in the great iron ore dis- 
trict of Minnesota and the principal industry of the 
region was the searching for a scapegoat upon whom 
to heap all the blame. Now Minnesota is shipping 
almost fifty thousand tons daily, and the sales thus far 
this season have been in excess of nine million tons, 
valued at about twenty-five million dollars—almost as 
much as the entire gold yield of the United States 
during the same period—yet Minnesota is but one of our 
sources of iron. The Southern ore beds are being 
worked with similar industry, the smelting being done 
at the mines near which are the rolling-mills also, and 
the output of these two great regions is putting all past 
records in the shade. As the state of the iron trade has 
long been regarded as the most accurate barometer of 
general business. the facts and figures given above 
ought to be highly encouraging. 

A somewhat plausible theory of Southern lynchings 
of colored men has been published in a New York news- 
paper over the signature of “‘An Old Virginian’’—it is 
worthy of remark that lynchings are almost unknown 
in Virginia—a State in which all offenders are vee pol 
tried. The theory is that the violence is committed by 
members of the ‘“‘poor white trash” class, who have hated 
the blacks for years, apparently because the colored 
race gradually supplanted the white laborers brought 
over from England in the early colonial days. To the 
common statement that many of the ‘“‘best citizens” 
participate in lynchings it may be said in rejoinder 
that there are localities in which the “‘poor white 
trash’’ supplies the best citizens for the reason that 
there is no other class in the vicinity. It is certain 
that Southerners of the old school seldom or never ex- 
press the hatred and suspicion of the blacks that is com- 
mon in other classes; it is also true that they are too 
few in number to control their neighbors. Were the 
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South to look into this theory and accept it there would 
be no more lynchings, for no Southerner, even under a 
mask, is willing to be classed with ‘“‘white trash.”’ 


Fortunate are the people whose newspapers are 
honest enough to admit that politics alone is not at the 
bottom of ~~ good and bad. Among such peo- 
ple are the readers of the Nashville (Tefinessee) “‘Ameri- 
can,” a Democratic paper, which printed an admirable 
‘prosperity page’’ a few days ago and said: ‘There do 
be people in these parts who say it is treason to Democ- 
racy not to look long-faced and cry starvation; but, 
nevertheless, facts are facts; and for our part we don’t 
believe either the Republican or the Democratic party 
had anything to do with making the good wheat crop 
or increasing the price of the cereal.’ The best that a 
political party does in times of great discontent is to 
avert a single threatened evil, and this good it fre- 
quently neutralizes to some extent, great or small, by 
increasing some other evil. The result of last Novem- 
ber’s elections kept certain classes of beggars and bull- 
ies out of Washington, but it also brought about the 
special session of Congress, which filled the capital 
with the manufacturers’ contingent of beggars and 
bullies, who are quite as rapacious and conscienceless 
as those of any other clique that professes to be a 
party. 

One cause of the general public’s wild estimates of 
the profit of railroading has been the frequent and 
enormous reductions of freight and passenger rates of 
competing roads; people argued that if a company 
could cut its regular rates in half and still keep out of 
the hands of a receiver there must be enormous profits 
when the regular rates are restored; that no such profits 
appeared in the companies’ statements did not change 
the opinions of persons who were ignorant of account- 
ing and therefore distrusted it. Apparently some 
steamship companies are laying up similar suspicion 
and wrath against themselves, for between New York 
and Galveston, three steamer lines being in the carry- 
ing business, the freight rates have been reduced, by 
successive “cuts,” from a minimum of thirty-five cents 
per hundred pounds to two cents on all classes of goods. 
The real purpose of this astonishing reduction seems to 
be to “freeze out’? a new man who has put three 
steamers on tie line and is sole or part owner of many 
more that were purchased cheaply and can be run 
cheaply, but the general public will hear of it only as 
an indication that there must be countless millions in 
American shipping at regular rates. 


How effectually steam, despite its cost, is driving 
sailing vessels from the ocean is shown by: the last 
year’s statistics of trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts via Cape Horn. Only thirty-two ships, 
carrying less than sixty thousand tons of freight, sailed 
from New York and other Eastern ports for our Pacific 
coast, and only ten ships, with less than twenty thou- 
sand tons came East from our Pacific ports; appar- 
ently the others took Jumber or other slow freight 
across the Pacific or around to Europe. A few sailing 
vessels are still built, but they are enormous in com- 
parison with older types and will carry several times as 
much freight at no greater expense for crew, etc, “The 
Nursery of American seamen is no longer the ocean 
merchant marine, nor even the New England fishing- 
fleet (which is manned principally by Canadians); it 1s 
the general shipping of the Great Lakes, and from there 
our navy is now getting some of its best men. 


From Ohio comes a report that efforts are being 
made to break up the militia company that fired on the 
mob that stormed the Urbana jail a few weeks ago. 
Merchants who employ members of the company are 
being boycotted, and in other ways it is being made 
uncomfortable to belong to the State militia. This is 
one of the results of beginning to suppress a riotous 
assemblage and not finishing the job; the Urbana 
militia fired on the mob but soon ceased and retired, so 
of course the rutfians hold the citizen soldiers in utter 
contempt. Far larger mobs than that at Urbana have 
been attacked by militia elsewhere, but no boycotts or 
other abuse of the citizen soldiery followed, for the 
shooting continued until the disturbers were dispersed 
and entirely cowed, No class is more entirely let alone 
by evil-doers than the police and other officers whose 
sole duty it is to suppress the disorderly element. The 
boycotting incident, however, should warn the Ohio 
militia authorities to weed out al] weak-kneed officers 
and other members, replacing them with men who have 
enough moral and physical stamina to do their duty 
according to their oaths and orders. 


A new religion has been launched, west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in one particular it bears a strong fam- 
ily resemblance to the many other new religions devised 
in this country and in Europe--its adherents believe that 
they are the elect of Heaven and that their neighbors 
are on the road to perdition. Some of the ‘‘Figgites,”’ 
as this newest sect is called, have been arrested for dis- 
turbing a body of worshipers whose faith was older, and 
they are reported by the newspaper press to be “‘emi- 
nently respectable but completely carried away by 
their new religion,”” which statement will have a 
familiar sound to persons who have noted the begin- 
nings of other new sects and the ways of their mem- 
bers, for personal respectability is not inconsistent with 
narrowness of heart and lightness of head.- 


Hard times and restrictive legislation brought down 
the number of immigrants entering this country during 
the year ending June 30 to Jess than a quarter of a mil- 
lion—a falling off of more than a hundred thousand 
from the record of the previous year. This is much the 
smallest addition of foreign brain, bone and brawn that 
we have had in any year since the government assumed 
supervision of immigration, and it is a hint that we 
must abate our customary estimates of increase of 
population, The change must have one gvod effect; 
it will reduce to petty dimensions the excuse for com- 
plaining that American labor is being underpaid and 
crowded out of work by competition from abroad. 
There has been a falling-off even in the number of 
Italian immigrants, although these are supposed to be 
willing’*to work for starvation wages and on half time. 
Russian Jews, too, whom we have been told would 
drive American clothing-makers into some other busi- 
ness, came only half as numerously as in the preceding 


year. Evidently this country is no longer regarded by © 
poor Europeans as the promised land, although it im. — 
proves year by year. 

The Secretary of the Interior has done a proper and 
greatly needed service to humanity by officially warp. 
ing Americans against venturing to the Alaska mining 
region this season, in which the chances of reaching the 
upper Yukon before ice closes the river are extremely 
doubtful. The Secretary of War would do a service 
even greater by sending up several well-equipped army 
surgeons to follow the would-be miners, for unless the 
latter have better physique and foresight than the usual] 
run of men who rush to the newest gold-diggings there 
will be an awful quantity of suffering next winter be- 
tween the coast and the gold region. One competent 
surgeon will be of more service to Americans dean a 
company of soldiers could be, for each miner will be 
equal to any necessary shooting, but not one in twenty 
will know what to do for the many ailments peculiar to 
the winter season in high altitudes, 

Apparently the Canadian Cabinet gives proper atten- 
tion to COLLIER’Ss WEEKLY, for Montreal dispatches state 
that the government is considering the establishment of 
a “‘treasure-house” in the Klondyke region, where gold 
may be received on deposit and drafts issued on Ameri- 
can and Canadian banks. This plan, suggested in last 
week’s issue of this paper, is likely to allay irritation 
caused by the government’s royalties exactions, and as 
conducive to the security of life and property. We 
venture to further suggest, for the consideration of the 
government, that the addition of the common savings 
bank clause that three months’ notice must be given of 
intended withdrawals of deposits would do more than 
all the armed police to keep gamblers, thieves and other 
bad characters out of the mining district. Aside from 
the aid that the proposed plans would give the Canadian 
authorities in preserving the peace, it would be no small 
honor to Canada to establish a precedent for the proper 
conduct of new mining districts everywhere and espe- 
cially on our own side of the border in the Yukon coun- 
try, where the next discoveries of great placers will un- 
doubtedly be made. 

Although it is humiliating to our national pride and 
disgraceful to Congress that the battleship ‘Indiana’ 
was obliged to go to Halifax, q foreign port, to be 
docked, there is consolation in the fact that the inci- 
dent has been attended by many interchanges of courte- 
sies and friendly feeling. The *‘Indiana’s”’ officers and 
men have been fraternizing freely with British soldiers 
and sailors, all of whom are Canada’s own for the time 
being, and there is nothing like close acquaintance to 
stifle prejudice and allay suspicions and jealousies. 
Whatever is or has been America’s feeling toward 
England, Canada is our next-door neighbor, whose 
possessions we do not covet and with whom we have 
every reason to be on good terms. Our institutions. 
customs, impulses and people are more like Canada’s 
than are England’s own, although Canada herself may 
be too loyal to admit it; we are on close visiting terms 
along a line three thousand miles in extent, and even 
the present causes of disagreement between us are so 
many incentives to better understanding and pleasanter 
relations in the future. 

New York is already full of Southern and Western 
merchants, brought here by the new Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation scheme for attracting purchasers. How much 
buying the newcomers may do remains to be seen, but 
the influx has already done much good by exchanging 
reports on the business outlook of their respective sec- 
tions. All of these reports appear to be encouraging, 
and in keeping with the commercial indications of the 
shipping ports and other large cities. Merchants have 
watpeoted not only in collecting their bills made this 
year but in getting many past-due bills also—a_ proof 
that the expression “‘honest farmer” is generally justi- 
fiable. 


West Virginia has not much of a record for lawless- 
ness, but there is no knowing what may come if Gov- 
ernor Atkinson remains in oftice and continues to talk. 
A man named Kimes having shot one named Hall for 
alienating the affections of Kimes’ wife, and the 
shooter being sentenced to a day’s imprisonment and 
a fine of one hundred dollars, the Governor remitted the 
fine, ard is reported to have said: ‘“The only regret in 
the matter is that Kimes did not kill Hall. He ought 
to have done so. He tried to do so, but his pistol 
missed fire. He shot the scoundrel four times, but un- 
fortunately did not kill him. Every man who has a 
soul in his body will agree with me that he ought to 
have killed him.’”’ Men who alienate the affections of 
other men’s wives are scoundrels beyond doubt, but in 
civilized communities it is generally held that the 
blame for their successes is due partly to husbands 
who do not properly hold and protect the affections of 
their wives, and that bad temper rather than conjugal 
affection is the cause of shooting in such affairs. If all 
the careless husbands in West Virginia take to shooting 
the State will soon be in a deplorable condition, and the 
Governor will be principally to blame. 


As some Western Congressman has expressed the 
opinior that these jaunty little fliers were constructed 
principally to enable young naval officers to obtain 
command of something and ‘‘show off,”’ it is merely 
fair to say that there is not in sight any possibility of 
any young naval officer obtaining command of any 
craft bigger than a ship’s launch—a boat too small to 
have a name and appear on the Naval Register. The 
commanders of our torpedo-boats are almost as old as 
General Grant was when he directed all the armies of 
the United States—older than Hull when he fought the 
‘“‘Guerriere”’ with the ‘‘Constitution’’—older than Perry 
when he captured the British fleet in the battle of Lake 
Erie. There is no more ‘‘show off’’ to such men than to 
a hard-working country parson. 








NEW CATSKILL MOUNTAIN TRAIN ON THE WEST 
SHORE. 

Hereafter every Monday morning the West Shore Railread wi!! 
run a fast train from Kingston to New York, stopping only at New- 
burgh and Cornwall, for the accommodation of Soceeoan men who 
desire to remain in the Catskills with their families until Monday 
morning. This train will leave Kingston at 8:05 a.m. on arrival of 
train 26 on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad every Monday morn- 
ing during the summer season. Parlor car through from Catskill 
Mountain points will be run on this train. 
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A 
DAMSEL ERRANT, 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of ** The Quick or the Dead,” “ Virginia of Virginia,” 
“ Asmodeus,” “Story of Arnon,” etc., etc. 





(Concluded.) 


THEN, on a sudden, to the others: 

“Tt had forgot,’’ she said, ‘“‘in all 
this tirra-lirra to ask for my little 
Spaniard. How fares he _ to-night? 
Thunder and lightning are his dragons 
and witches. Is he calm? Doth he 
sleep?”’ 

They told her that the dwarf was 
still unconscious, but restless, and that 
he chattered much in some outlandish 
tongue, of which nobody in the castle 
could make rhyme or reason. 

‘“T ghall visit him later,’’ said Yo- 
vanne. ‘For the present, go ye to 
your accustomed posts. The lad re- 
mains to read to me while I work.”’ 

Whereat, bowing low, they went, as 
she had commanded, all save the little 
page. 

Now when he had read to her for 
half an hour from the ‘“‘Romaunt of 
Nicolette and Aucassin,’’ being a very 
young lad, he fell asleep, with his 
head upon the scroll. Whereat, Yo- 
vyanne, looking slyly at the great bird, 
which had opened its beak, as though 
to give one of its harsh cries, laid her 
finger on her lip, in sign of silence, 
and the bird was still, as though he 
understood her. Thus, for some time 
the page drowsed on, being at the last 
awakened by a somewhat strange sound. 

What then befell I set down as nearly 
as I can in his own words. 


Looking up [saith he] I saw that 
my lady stood with her back toward 
me, but I could feel that she stared 
hard at something close in front of her. 
So sternly did she hold herself that I 
feared to move or speak to her. Then 
I saw that one side of the casement 
was open, so that the cold air, stream- 
ing in, puffed the arras on the wall 
and stirred the feathers of the fearsome 
bird that craned forward his neck and 
lifted his wings a little, but no more. 
Then, looking to one side of my lady, 
I saw, standing in the open casement, 
one clad all in black with her kirtle 
drawn about her head—some poor wan- 
derer, I thought, seeking refuge from 
the storm, and I marveled that my 
lady did not go forward and take her 
hand and speak to her—she that is 
ever so kind, even to them that have 
offended ber! But no! She stodd and 
gazed and gazed, and I saw in the 
white face of the wayfarer that her 
look was not of welcome. And in my 
heart I made sure that ’twas a dream; 
but I kept still for fear it might not 
be. : 

Then, on a sudden, the bird shrieked. 
The stranger, running forward, seized 
my lady’s gown, sinking at her feet 
and sobbing forth: 

“Oh, what is yon fearful thing 
And, her kirtle falling back in her 
fright, I saw that it was the Lady 
Rosalys, so I feigned to be still asleep, 
but watched under my lids and _list- 
ened.—-God forgive me! My lady, turn- 
ing fiercely, dragged back her robes 
so that her friend came near to fall- 
ing, and indeed she was crouched side- 
wise on the floor, one little hand alone 
sustaining her, and her eyes wide and 
set, as she stared after my lady. She, 
taking no heed of her, looked up at 
the weird bird and laughed and ad- 
dressed it, saying: 

“So, after all, thou wast a herald! 
Maybe a familiar, certes an evil omen!’’ 
and she laughed again. ‘‘And now,” 
saith she, ‘‘friend demon, how wouldst 
thou have me act toward the mistress 
who sent thee hither? A sign! A sign! 
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thou sly wizard!’ and here, as chance 
would have it, with a horrid screech 
and wings outspreaded, straight flies 
the bird out at the open casement 
oT had entered the Lady Rosa- 

8. 

‘‘What, thou turncoat, is that thy 
sign?’’ Then, to the Lady Rosalys, 
“Thou seest I am advised by thine 
own herald to have thee put forthwith 
where thou camest in,’? and I saw 
that the poor lady shook, as she cow- 
ered against the floor, so that she could 
say no word. 

But I now had view of my lady’s 
side-face, and ’twas cold as a form of 
ice against the winter lightning. 

‘Then wherefore hast thou come, if 
not as messenger?—Or has thy demon 
borne away thy tongue, as well as thy 
courage with him?’’ 

“Oh, I am all sorrow,’’ said the 


* Lady Rosalys, ‘‘naught else hath part 


in me, and though thou spurn me with 
thy foot as well as with thy words, 
here will I kneel, and plead for one 
dearer, oh, ten thousand times dearer 
to me than my poor self!’’ 

“Thy God?” then saith my lady. 

‘*Alas, I fear me that I have made 
a god of him in bygone days!’’ Thus 
said the Lady Rosalys, and so _ pite- 
ously that the heart in my breast wept 
for her. 

“Yet art thou deemed a Chris- 
tian, and among thy ancestors were 
many who went to seek the holy 


asked the poor lady on a sob. 

‘Because that thou hast served but 
ill the One who said: ‘Thou shalt have 
none other gods but Me.’ ”’ 

‘‘And thou—’’ cried the Lady Rosa- 
lys. ‘‘Oh! ill art thou about to serve 
Him who said: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself!’ ”’ 

‘fAll that I loved that neighbor hath 
taken from me.’’ 

‘“‘And thou thinkest then to ease 
this awful pain of thine by causing 
like pain to another? Oh!” she cried, 
wringing her pale hands, ‘‘never, never 
will 1 believe that all this has fallen 
as ’tis said to have fallen! One can- 
not speak; the other will not; but 
glooms upon me, with fixed miserable 
eyes, gaunt eyes, such as all they have 
who are wronged by their best-beloved, 
and naught will he say to me save: 
‘Thus she thinks of me! Thus do I 
choose to seem to her, unto the end!’ 


- Oh, I have wept and pleaded; ay, and 


prayed !—‘Brother, brother, tell to me 
at least the truth.’ Well do I know 
thou would’st not hurt in wantonness 
the meanest of God’s creatures—how 
then the father of her thou lovest 
above me-thy sister? Well do I—’’ 

“‘Cease!’’ cried my lady. The word 
rang like a blow, and as from a blow 


the other shrank. ‘Never till now,’’- 


went on my lady, ‘‘never -until this 
moment have I known the height and 
depth of my bereavement—this mo- 
ment, in which I have been forced to 
listen to insults, from which he would 
have protected me—’’ 

“Cease thoul’’ exclaimed the Lady 
Rosalys, ‘‘I said no insult.’’ and leaped 
upon her feet and stood there very 
straight and very beautiful, and white 
as death, but no longer timorous; more 
like a warrior than a maid—‘‘And who 
insults thee? And who is murderer? I 
do not insult thee, nor is my brother 
murderer of any man. How knowest 
thou thy father was murdered? How 
darest thou say my brother murdered 
him?’ There fell a silence. Steadfastly 
they looked in one another’s eyes. 
Then saith my lady, very hoarse and 
low: . 

“T remember the past. - Thou art 
beholden to that memory, else—’’ 

“Else wouldst thou have me _ haled 
forth by thy lackeys! No matter when 
or how I go from this thy house, where 
once I aa he whom thou callest mur- 
derer were welcome as the sunlight, one 
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thing I will know—why thou thinkest 
thou hast a right to name him mur- 
derer?”’ 

Again there was silence. My lady’s 
laughing broke it. Low and sweet and 
deadly it sounded in my ears, like the 
laughing of gay water over one just 
drowned. 

And ‘‘Why?’’ she said. - ‘‘Wilt thou 
sit or wilt thou stand, what time I 
tell thee why?’’ ’ 

**T will e’en remain as I am,’’ said 
the Lady Rosalys. ‘‘Were’t not for the 
uproar of the storm I would crave to 
stand without thy casement, from un- 
der thy roof, to hear thy reasons; 
for thy reasons I am bound to hear,” 

“‘Then hear them,’ saith my lady. 
“‘They are these. I deem thy brother 
murderer because of this: that with 
these very eyes which now look on 
thee, his sister, I saw him slay my—” 

Her throat seemed ‘clogged. She put 
her hand upon it. And still they twain 
looked on one another. 

“IT saw him,” saith my lady, ‘‘with 
these eyes I saw him—him, your broth- 
er—mine eyes ‘saw it—the sword that 
slew him—my—I saw my father—I saw 
the murderer—your brother-—I saw him 
murder—Oh! I see him now—murder 
my father! I see the piercing sword 
—I see my father’s white head in the 
dust! I see him who slew—who mur- 
dered him, fall in his savagery on that 
which was my father, on the dead 
who .gave me life! This. this is my 
answer to your ‘Why’!’’ Then broke in 
the Lady Rosalys, her voice shattered 
with her passion. ‘‘Know you what I 
had said in your place,’’ cried she, 
“had any told me _ such a tale of 
you?—nay, had mine own eyes seemed 
to see it? I would have said: ‘Pluck 
me these false eyes from their sockets 
—these eyes that lie to me about my 
friend — these treacherous eyes! My 
soul sees clear and true, and by its 
vision I see her true and _ blameless! 
Oh, Yovanne! Oh, my Yovanne! Had 

, in’ your place, thought that I 
looked on such a sight as that on 
which you think that you have looked 
I would have said, ‘An evil dream!’ 
I would have prayed to be awakened! 
None waking me, I would have thought 
it madness that had seized upon me, I[ 
would have thought, not that the sword | 
was thrust by him who held it but rather 
that the other ran upon it! I would have. 
called it grief, not savagery that—”’ 

But ‘“‘Hold! Hold!’’ cried my lady. 
“What is this? What is this that you 
have said? What is this of one who 
thrust not?—of one who ran upon a 
sword? Who told you this? Nay,” 
with a swift change of voice, ‘‘who 
bade you tell me this? Speak, for I 
will be answered? Who? Who, I say?” 

And with her two strong hands she 
seized upon the Lady Rosalys, drag- 
ging her toward the middle of the 
hall, where there was most light, and 
she said: ‘‘What is this?’’ and ‘‘Speak!’’ 
and again, ‘‘What is this?’’ 

But the poor lady drooped in her! 
fierce clutch, like any storm-spent bird, 
beneath a_ faleon’s talons, and her 
great eyes roved from side to side, 
but without hope, and murmured she, 
her voice grown on a sudden gmail 
and weak: ‘“‘I am a-weary. I am a- 
weary. Suffer me to leave thee. Only 
let me go from hence.’’ 

My lady seemed not to hear her, 
nor in any wise to mark her words, | 
but over and over, as to herself, she 
kept repeating: 

“To run upon a sword! To run, b 
accident, upon a sword! May sue 
things happen? Great warriors have 
slain themselves in this wise. This 
have I known from my youth up. 
But, by mischance, unwittingly, per- 
haps mayhap A slipping—the twisting 
of an ankle! hat thoughts are these? , 
—what possibilities?’ P 
‘Then, like to one whose sight ig 
turned inward, she takes her 
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in both hands, and to the Lady Rosa- 
lys she says: 

“There! Sit you there!’’ and nods 
to me to bring the lady to a seat; 
and still in that even tone, as of one 
speaking in sleep: ‘‘Thou, lad,” she 
says to me, ‘“‘should be trained in 
sword’s craft, and in the mishaps that 
may befall swordsmen! Heard you ever 
of one who ran upon a sword by error 
or mischance?”’ 

Then answered I, the soul within me 
one fervid prayer: 

‘“‘Aye, verily, my lady, such things 
have oft befallen.’’ 

**What?’’ she asked whispering; ‘‘good 
swordsmen? Master swordsmen? Have 
such as these come by their death in 
this wise?’’ 

And I said: ‘‘Yea, my lady. Thou 
eanst prove me by many who are my 
elders and betters.’’ 

She eyed me keenly. ’Twas the first 
time I e’er saw that hawk-look in her 
eyes, of which I had heard tell, and: 

“This is truth?’ asked she. 

“The truth, my lady,” I found 
strength to answer. 

Naught said she, on my replying, but 
stood and gazed and gazed upon me, 
like those who meditate upon the fate 
of one in their power; so that I trem- 
bled soul and body, when, on a sudden, 
I saw that her look, though bent upon 
meé, was empty of the present: there fell 
a silence throughout the great hall, and 
for a little the tempest lulled, as *twere 
holding its breath. Still my lady stood 
there, her arms dropped heavily against 
her side, her blank eyes fixed on the 
outer darkness, as though following the 
flight of her spirit, which seemed, in 
verity, to have fared forth from her 
body. But, little by little, the flame of 
sight stole into them again, and still 
she kept them fixed on the stormy 
gloom, as though now, by her fierce 
gaze, she would tear that hidden truth 
from the core of silence. I stood before 
her waiting, my bonnet still wrung be- 
tween my hands, being mightily afraid 
of what she might next say or do. 

I could see the Lady Rosalys and the 
drear glisten of her rain-soaked gar- 
ments. Never saw I so weary and so 
white a face, and her gold-colored hair 
falling about it, and down her breast, 
ever the drenched blackness of her 
gown, seemed sadder to me than grave- 
yard sunshine, falling on a wreath of 
wilted lilies, ‘bound with crepe. Her 
eyes were closed. She seemed not even 
to breathe. What if she be dead? I 
thought, and my heart turned within 
me. On a sudden, my lady whirled 
from me, and, sweeping on, stood over 
against the Lady Rosalys. 

“And what if that thou saidst were 
true?’’ cried she. ‘Tis past the power 
of any upon earth to help him now. 
What would’st thou have of me? What 
eould thy pleading gain for one who 
stands upon death’s lintel, whose hand 
death holds? I could not save him if 
I would. To what end is all thy plead- 
ing then?’’ 

“I would have him die in _ peace,”’ 
answered the Lady Rosalys. 

“Since he is innocent in thy eyes 
and his own, why should he not so 
die? Besides, in such an hour, ’tis only 
in his own soul a man may find peace.”’ 

““‘Nay,”’ said the other, ‘‘but God 
hath given man both heart and soul, 
and peace may reign in one, even while 
the other wars within his breast.’’ 

“Right well I know this,’’ saith my 
lady, ‘“‘for it hath chanced to me to 
feel the thing thou sayest, and yet be 
powerless to help it. Why then com- 
est thou to me? I am no queen of 
Faery to quell war in the hearts of 
others, who could not quell it in my 
own! This is with God alone.”’ 

‘““Nay,”’ said the Lady Rosalys again; 
“twith God, verily, but not with God 
alone.”’ 

‘*Meanest thou that God’s power hath 
its limits?’ asked my lady, and her 
hands shut hard upon her gown. 
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Then said the Lady Rosalys for the 
third time. 
“Nay, but the greatest part of all 


His greatness is that He chooses, some- 


times, to be helped by those He loveth.”’ 

My lady’s face: was now gone white 
as snow, but her eyes dark and hard 
as iron, and she saith, her lips scarce 
moving: 

‘What lieth hidden. in those words 
of thine? I am but mortal. God is 
God.”’ 

‘‘And God is Love,’”’ the other saith, 
and smiled. 

‘And I, methinks, am hate,’’ then 
saith my lady, smiling, a smile so 
wondrous cruel that my flesh moved 
upon my bones for it. 

The Lady Rosalys looked on very 
gently, and in a very gentle voice she 
said : 

‘*Nay, thou hast taken hate to house 


within thy heart, but thou, thyself, art ° 


God’s, and, being His, love hath its 
part in thee.’’ 

My lady saith: ‘‘What would’st thou 
have of me?’’ 

“T would have thee bid one go in 
peace to meet his God—one who is 
more God’s than thou art, since that 
he loveth one who hateth him.”’ 

‘‘Who is this one?’ then saith my 
lady, and I saw her words, rather than 
heard them, by the moving of her 
lips. 

“It is my brother who so_ loveth 
thee!’’ 

Then waxed my lady, on a sudden, 
tall and fearsome bright, her head 
fiercely poised, and her long throat 
strained back, till that her jeweled hair 
quivered upon it like a crest, and so 
threatening was her mien, in its vibrant 
stillness, that, for one dread moment 
methought I looked upon the snake- 
lady of the legend, poised to strike. I 
looked to see the other cower or tremble 
toward that dreadful gaze, like some 
charmed nestling, but she looked above 
her, as through roof and storm, to One 
who held her safe, and there was a 
still and holy shining on her face. 

But my lady moved not any more 
nor spake while that, like some shadow 
in a dream, the other slipped again 
into the storm. 

And when I turned from watching 
her, behold my lady, also, had disap- 
peared, nor guessed I whither she was 
gone. 

. 

I made all haste out of the hall, 
though in great dread of a trouncing 
from the lackeys that watched there, 
for having let my lady depart unat- 
tended. But when I saw that they 
were sleeping, I was mightily relieved 
on my own account, though more than 
ever puzzled where to seek my lady. 


-On a sudden, a thought came to me, 


and [ said: 

‘*Most like she hath gone to see the 
poor dwarf Jose, who lies in the east 
tower.”’ 

Thither I ran, as fast as zeal and legs 
would bear me, and found her, with 
her hand upon the latchet of the door. 
Within, a rush-light wavered in the 
gusty air, and cast upon the wall the 
grotesque, dancing shadow of an old 
dame, who bent above the bed. ‘The 
poor Spaniard tossed and groaned, mut- 
tering in his outlandish speech, anon 
wailing or praying, as I judged by the 
sound of his voice. Just as my lady 
reached the bedside came a great blaze, 
as though the very heavens had caught 
on fire, and right upon it so horrid a 
thunder-peal that the castle shuddered. 
And I saw the dwarf leap up upon 
his bed and shake off the old dame’s 
clutch and: struggle to spring out upon 
the floor. And he cries out in a shrill 
voice: 

‘*Hold! in God’s name! Hold! Hold!” 
And then: “Save him!’ And again: 
‘Hold!’ And then: “I go to see my 
lady.” 
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And this he saith three times, and 
even as he was shrieking out the 
words, the lightning flared again, and 
in its light, I saw my lady’s face, 
wild with a very glee of triumph, and : 
she saith, so low that only I heard her: 

‘Here is no talk of slipping or of 
held-back swords.”’? But searce had the 
second noise of thunder rumbled by, 
when the poor dwarf shrieked aloud, 
and, struggling like a mad thing be- 
tween me and the old dame: ‘‘Merey,” 
he cries; ‘‘Pity! have pity!’’ 

And now my lady laughed aloud—as 
it were laughed forth these words: 

‘And yet she spake to me of pity 
within this very hour! And yet she 
begged my pity for the pitiless!” And 
she laughed, laughed, and reaching forth 
her hand, she laid it full tenderly upon 
the poor dwarf’s shoulder, and saith 
she: 

‘‘Be comforted, my little servant, I 
am_ here.”’ 

Whereupon, with a great cry of joy, 
the little creature caught up my lady’s 
hand and fell to kissing it, and sob- 
bing upon it; and “Oh, thank God,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘Thank God! I have found 
my lady. She will stop them. Oh, the 
dreadfulest sight! He will be killed! 
He will let himself be killed, for love 
of you, my lady! Oh, we must _has- 
ten! He stands there giving no blows. 
He stands there without fighting. Oh, 
the fearful sword! ’Tis lightning and 
thunderbolt in one! Twice I saw it at 
his breast. . Lo, the blood! It runs into 
his eyes! And see, he will not strike! 
He will not. Speak, my lady, speak and 
save him! He is too brave, he is too 
young to die—to die thus—not—”’ 

The words stopped in his throat; for 
lo! my lady’s hand was fast upon his 
mouth; and, for a little space, we 
heard but the rush and hurly of the 
storm we could not see, and the shrill 
sound of the rain upon the turret roof. 
And when, at last, my lady spoke, 
ne’er would I have known ’twas she, 
save for the words she uttered: 

‘*Hush,’’ she said; and then waited 
yet a little, and then said ‘‘Hush!”’ 
again; and again waited, the dwarf 
clinging to her hand and moaning soft- 
ly, now and then. And presently she 
said, in that low tone, from which all 
life was gone, saith she: 

“Young? Said’st thou young, sweet- 
heart?’’ almost as if she were coaxing 
him. ‘’Twas old thou meantest, was’t 
not? Be not afraid but answer truly. 
Give me truth, though I die with it. 
Be not afraid. Thou said’st young— 
but surely it was old thou meantest to 
say !”’ 

“Nay, he is young,” the dwarf 
wailed, shivering; ‘“‘young, and _ both 
good and good to look upon, and kind 
to those beneath him—to the unfortu- 
nate. Ay, even to misbegotten me, 
most kind and courteous! Never a jest 
flung from his stalwart height at my 

r littleness! Oh, no, my lady, not 
old! Something older than thou and his 
sister, the Lady Rosalys; and, as _ I’ve 
heard, a gallant swordman! And there 
he stands, facing his death and never 
once a blow in his defense! And why, 
and why, my lady? Because ’tis your 
father that assaults him! Oh, shall he 
die like this and no one care? Wilt 
thou not run?” 

Then up starts my lady, and cries 
forth on a solemn clanging note of her 
deep voice, as might have cried a sum- 
moning angel: 

** ‘Run’? saith she; ‘“‘no wings 
could bear me swifter than this my 
horror!’ and, stooping quickly, she 
kissed the dwarf upon his brow. 

‘Sleep sound, my lad,’’ she saith, 
‘the shall be saved!’’ : 

Methought indeed ’twas like as though 
wings bore her down stairways and 
through corridors to her own chamber, 
where she caught up cloak and veil, 
fastening them about her as she went 
along. Then out into the storm; I, by 
her orders, following close; two link- 
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men going on in front and two behind 

us, and so to the fortress, where jus- 

tice was meted and where were prisoned 
the nobility. 

To us, who waited without, in the 
cold vaulted ante-chamber, it seemed 
jong hours ere she returned, and all 
who glimpsed her face, ere that she 
drew her veil quite close about it, said 
in our hearts: ‘ 

“He is a dead man. Her errand 
was in vain.”’ 

And as we passed along the streets 
of the village, lo, far above us, a little 
strip of gray, as *twere a mist-wreath, 
floated between the black eaves of 
the houses, and we knew that-the dawn 
was at hand. So swiftly went my lady 
that those in front of her stumbled 
sometimes, being weary; with the long 
night’s watch, and in the wan glim- 
mer about us the yellow torches showed 
as ghastly as lights about the dead, and 
in truth, my lady’s towering form, 
swathed in those long black weeping 
folds, might well have been some mis- 
erable ghost, returning to its grave, 
after the night’s wandering. 

For some time there had been a 
strange sound in our ears, dulled by 
distance and broken by the roaring 
of the wind, so that we had listened 
as *twere uneonsciously. But now, the 
storm being spent and the wind hushed, 
the sound beat sharp upon our ears; a 
sound as of the hammers of a hundred 
coffin-makers. Against our wills, we 
stepped in time to it, the dread sound 
in our blood, like frost, and this dread 
grew and grew, till our very marrow 
ached, in our bones, like ice, and had 
we dared, we would have clapped our 
hands upon our ears to keep it out. 

We looked on one another askance 
and sometimes faltered, but my lady 
went straight on. And now the streets 
grew wider, and the houses lower, and 
the sky bulged down upon us, like a 
tarnished shield. The smell of the wet 
earth and grass, coming in little whiffs, 
was in our nostrils, and half a league 
away, loomed the towers of the castle 
gray on the gray dawn. 

A turning to the, right, one to the 
left, another to the right, and, lo! on 
every side the open country, and stark 
against the eastern sky, already ruddy 
with the day, the crest of a rough hill, 
dark and bristling;—on that crest, a 
fearful thing, that grew in might, even 

‘as we stared upon it. So might have 
looked the charred bones of some ogre 
giant, burned for his sins, and set on 
high in warning to the wicked. 

Then, with a great gasp of our spir- 
its, it rushed upon us what it was, 
and, wheeling swiftly, we sought to 
save our lady from the sight of it. But 
she, her face toward the East, stood as 
though carven, and all we held our 
breaths, fearing to see her swoon at 
any moment. But still she stood there, 
strong and steadfast, and, after a little, 
lifted up her face beneath her veil and 
set her folded hands against her breast, 
and I knew that she was praying. 

When, at length, she moved, *twas 
not toward Savare that she set forth, 
but straight ahead toward that fearful 
hilltop; and, being come there, she 
spoke unto the nearest of the workmen, 
her face still veiled, and she saith: 

‘‘What do you, carpenter? For whom 
is this that ye work upon?’ 

The man, a great coarse, bloated 
clown, gaped on her for a space, draw- 
ing slowly his hand across his mouth. 
Then, plainly taking her for some wan- 
ton, drawn thither by the love of such- 
like _ he laughed, a laugh bru- 
taler than oaths, and, chuckles he: 

‘‘Why, maybe for -your sweetheart, 

lass, and, that bei the case, ‘tis in 
my heart to pity him, for, whether fair 
or ugly, pure or wanton, high lady or 
peasant maid, ‘tis sure a losing barter 
—that of a woman’s breast and a soft 
couch for a hard block and a bare 
scaffold !’’ 

I looked to see my lady bid her men 
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seize the foul-tongued ruffian; but no! 
When that she spoke again, her voice 
was cold and clear as ever. 

‘“‘Know you,’ saith she, ‘‘the ap- 
pointed hour?’ 

‘“Why, it is even now upon us,’’ 
saith the fellow, with a great roaring 
laugh, that set my fingers twitching for 
his throat. ‘‘’Tis no love-tryst that he 
keeps this time, my beauty; for I will 

- e’en take it, out of courtesy, that you 
are beautiful! Ay, verily; the hour of 
night-tide meetings has e’en struck for 
him. His tryst is with the day this 
time!’’ and with this he fell again to 
laughing. 

But now one of the other men came 
near, a man older and of more de- 
cent bearing; and growls he in the 
other’s ear: 

‘““Hold back thy tongue from between 
thy teeth, fool! lest fate chuck thee 
under the chin, while thou art gabbling, 
and so force thee to be thy own tongue- 
chopper! Yon is no harlot. Know you 
not the voice of gentile folks when you 
hear it? ’Tis more like some kins- 
woman of the poor lord. It may be 
e’en his sweetheart, as thou hast said, 
thou yokel!’’ 

Then, uncapping himself, he turned 
to my lady, with a low obeisance, and 
saith he respectfully: 

““°Tis a piteous tale that yon dumb 
woodwork could tell, by noon this day, 
your excellency, had it but half this 
silly fellow’s tongue to its wagging; for 
he who will die upon it, when the sun 
is risen, is young and noble and so _be- 
loved, both by high and low, that I 
cannot but think there hath been some 
error in the matter. Nay, 1 may say 
that, in despite of me, my heart is sure 
of it. For he hath e’en called me by 
my name, these many times, my lady, 
and kind words they were that followed 
on it. And once he asked of me how 
fared my sick mother. And once he 
took my little sister up before him on 
his horse, she having cut her foot upon 
a pebble—ay, and rides with her to the 
very door of the cottage and sets he 
her down, all bright with gold and 
kisses! Oh, I would swear, and on my 
soul at that, he never could do murder. 
Oh, no, my lady, he never murdered 
any!’ Then, on a _ sudden, looking 
strangely, he shifts upon one clumsy 
boot, and with its great sole, smooths 
out, from side to side, the soil beneath 
it, keeping down his eyes, and red even 
on neck and ears. And ere I could 
think what he would be at, mumbles 
out these words: 

“If that your noble ladyship would 
step aside a moment, I have that to 
say your ladyship might like to hear.” 

And my lady, beckoning me to fol- 
low her, goes a little way apart, and 
bids him speak. 

Then he, all amort, at talking in 
such friendly wise to one so far above 
him, stammers and halts forth these 
words: 

“If what I say be not welcome, my 
lady, or if I seem over-bold in saying 
it, I pray my lady to remember ’tis 
well ‘meant, and this it is, that if—as 
I have thought—as I hazard thinking— 
if, in truth, your ladyship be knit~—by 
kith or kindness—if, as say your 
ladyship be knit, in some wise, of which 
I wot not—if, in amy way, your ex- 
cellency be knit to the poor lord who is 
80 soon to die upon the scaffold—if that 

your ladyship would care to bide the 
chance of 
to him, before he dies, there be a knoll 
close by, and a great rock of which I 
wot, where your excellency may await 
his coming. And if I am given leave, 
when he is come to the right distance, 


_I will e’en make free to lift my cap 


up on a stick, as one glad that the 

ilty is about to perish, and then your 

yship may come forth, in time to 
meet him, ere he reach the scaffold.” 
Not one word saith my lady for full 
minute, so that the poor fellow looked 
like to die with shame and dread, and 


2 


seeing him, or saying aught °* 





gazed upon her sidelong, out of pray- 
ing eyes. But when, at last, she spoke, 
so glad a look came over his brown 
face that methought it shone with it; 
for she called him ‘Friend,’ and saith: 
“IT thank thee,” as to a king. 

Then did he lead us to the place of 
which he spoke, and even as we turned 
to go there, lo, the hillside was already 
black with people and the road to the 
town swarming thick with them. And 
I thought of how ants swarm upon a 
rotten pear, and this rabble seemed to 
me lower far than ants. 


*Tis no use dwelling upon the dreary 
hours and thoughts that passed there in 
the shelter of that bleak rock. 

’"Twas a raw and bitter morn for 
early autumn, and the wind struck us 
keen, like lances, and seemed, some- 
times, to pierce even to our hearts. My 
lady sate upon a rough ledge in the 
rock and leaned back her head against 
it, and stayed thus, her face toward 
the sky, and though I could not see 
them, because of her thick veil, I felt 
that her eyes were also turned thither 
and that their look was prayer. Thus 
she remained, through all those crawl- 
ing hours, only moving a little, some- 
times, where she sat, to keep her limbs 
from stiffness. But, for the most part, 
it might have been a dead woman in 
a shroud of black that had been propped 
there. 

And now that hateful humming of 
the crowd, that had come to us but 
fitfully, and as ’twere from  under- 
ground, swelled, on a sudden, till, from 
a sound like to that of bees that 
swarm, it gathered to a hoarse and 
bellowing roar, like that of caged wild 
beasts whose feeding hour draws nigh. 
And I, climbing a little higher and 
craning out my neck around the rock, 
saw, far away upon the straight high- 
road, a dark moving mass _ bristling 
with steel, and I knew that ’twas the 
halberdiers of the king marching the 
young count to his death. And as 
they marched, the first rays of that 
sun, on which he was so soon to look 
his last, struck red like blood upon the 
flickering pikes. And now the mob 
howled savagely, as with one brazen 
throat, so that one, not knowing, would 
sure have thought them clamoring for 
the death of one who had butchered 
wholesale their wives and _ children, 
nay, even their husbands; for there 
were women, not a few, among that 
bestial throng! 

And when I turned to bear my lady 
these woful tidings, lo! she was there, 
beside me, her hand upon my shoul- 
der! And, for the first time, through 
all that dreadful night and dawn-tide, 
she trembled so violently that I had 
to brace myself in order to sus- 
tain her. ‘ 

I know not how long we stood thus, 
when, on a sudden, one of the link- 
men, whom I had told-to warn us of 
the sign, in case I drowsed, or that 
my lady marked it not, came scram- 
bling toward us, gasping out: 

“My lady, my lady! The sign! 
Hasten! Even now the young lord 
hath d the nearest point to us!’’ 

And she saith, her voice weak and 
faltering : ‘ 

“T know—I know! When ’tis time 
I will hasten. But ’tis not time yet.” 

Whereat I, seeing that the Seigneur 
de Vallon was indeed nearer now to 
the scaffold than to us, made bold to 
whisper : 

‘‘Nay, nay, my lady, but look you 
for yourself! I fear me ‘tis already 
too late. Look again. how the man 
waves both cap and arms toward ys!’’ 

“TI know,”’ she said, the second time. 
‘‘When it is time, good lad, when it 
is time!’’ 

And now I, all in a sweat of zeal 
and fear, jerked my shoulder to and 
fro, beneath her hand, to rouse her, 
thinking verily that her wits were fail-— 




















































































































ing her; but she, sternly now, and in 
a firm clear voice: 

“Be still, boy! Think you that in 
this hour I know not well what I am 
doing?’’ 

And in my heart I groaned: ‘‘Nay, 
but I fear ’tis ill that thou art doing, 
poor lady!’ For I now made certain 
that she was distraught. 

And here even the linkmen pressed 
about us, bidding me urge her onward; 
all gone white as their shirts, with 
breath ‘and lips drawn inward, and eyes 
bulging. And again they jostled me, 
almost rudely this time. For Monsieur 
de Vallon had set his foot upon the 
scaffold steps. 

Bui, even as I covered up my face, 
deeming all lost beyond _ retrieval, 
“Now!” clangs my lady’s voice, as 
’twere a ‘trumpet, and, swift and sure 
as some black arrow of fate, she speeds 
across the hollow and up the glitter- 
ing grass, and on till her foot was also 
set upon the scaffold stair. 

Monsieur de Vallon was already as- 
cended and stood with his back to- 
ward her—a priest on his right, and 
on his left the Lady Rosalys, to whom 
he spoke in low and tender tones. She, 
poor ludy, could only weep and weep; 
her delicate body racked with such 
grievous sobs that he, clasping her, 
was also shaken by them. So thick did 
well the tears in mine own eyes that, 
for a little, all was blurred about me. 

As I turned aside, drying them with 
my bonnet, behold the lowered pikes 
made a glancing. ring about me and 
my lady—some of them pricking her 
very garments. 

And one in authority shouted in a 
loud voice: 

“Stand back! Sack there from the 
scaffold! Have back that woman!’’ 

3ut_ my lady moved not, save to 
sway upon her steadfast feet, with 
their rude hustling. Whereat the voice 
of him who shouted took on a fierce 
note, and wrathfully he cried again: 

‘‘Back there! Stand back, I say! In 
the name of decency, woman, stand 
back there, of your own accord, else 
must [ have you forced to it! This 
is no country fair, nor is this a booth 
to which you would push an entrance; 
but a scaffold. What! Will you not 
be advised? Would you be haled back, 
like some drunken trull? Ventre Suint- 
Gris, then since you force me to it— 
Hola! my men, seize me this woman!”’ 

But ‘‘Back!”’ saith my lady, in her 
turn, and though her voice was low, 
there was that in it that held the men 
irresolute, and as they wavered, with 
a swift threatening gesture, she sum- 
moned their commander to her side. 

And, to the amaze of all near by, 
before her, and, 
had it not been for that dread place 
and hour, I must have laughed —so 
droll a look of wonderment did he cast 
down at his own stout legs, as they 
had borne him thither against his will. 

But scarce two words had my lady 
said to him, beneath her breath, when 
all we saw him start and glance from 
side to side; then back again upon my 
lady; then up to those who stood upon 
the scaffold. Then to my lady he 
mutters something, in tones even lower 
than. had been hers own. ‘ 

By this time the crowd was closing 
in upon us, with sullen threats and 
questionings, and a messenger came 
speeding from the lord sheriff to know 
what meant this unseemly brawling 
about the scaffold stairs. Then, mum- 
bling, again close to my lady’s ear, 
the captain of the guards, holding the 
sheriff’s messenger by the sleeve, gives 
order that they tarry his return, and 
that they on no account allow the exe- 
cution to proceed till he hath consulted 
with the sheriff on a matter of the 
deepest import. 

ow the look that came into the 
faces of all who heard him is past my 
wer of telling. Even the Lady Rosa- 
ys sprang erect, and the priest turned 


he came and _ stood 
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to stare after the captain, as he hasted, 
with the messenger, to where the sheriff 
sat above the crowd; while the execu- 
tioner, who until now had held aloof, 
keeping his ax behind him, with a 
sort of grim courtesy, stepped to the 
railing and leaned far out above it, in 
his eagerness to drag some word of 
explanation from the pikemen who stood 
below. 

Now, off and on, ever since the sun 
had risen, it had been veiled by tat- 
tered clouds; but at this moment it 
dartled forth a sheaf of. glittering rays 
that struck aslant, but full upon the 
scaffold, turning the headsman’s blade, 
as ‘’twere, to flame. Half blinded as 
I was, I saw the Lady Rosalys put 
up her hand against her eyes, swerv- 
ing a little, like one dazed, so that I 
knew that her next look must fall 
upon that blazing steel, which, until 
now, she had not even known to be 
there. And even as I sickened with 
this thought, a cry so shrill, so deso- 
late, so horror-stricken that the blood 
froze at it, shivered the silence, as it 
had been of glass, and, like one dead, 
the sister fell across her brother’s feet. 

Now of what directly followed I have 
not to this day any distinct remem- 
brance—only that, when next I looked, 
there, on the scaffold, knelt my lady, 
her veil still keeping her secret, strain- 
ing against her breast the little feet 
of her some time friend, whose either 
hand was held by the Seigneur de 
Vallon and the priest; and for the 
twentieth time I said within myself: 
‘Surely I dream!’’ 

Scarce, however, had I time to mar- 
vel, when, back through the tumultu- 
ous mob the captain of the guard came 
pelting, nor paused he till he too was 
on the scaffold, and, being there, he 
stayed not to regard the swooning lady; 
but, stretched to his full height, with 
tossed-up arms, shouts he: 

‘‘People, attend! Reprieval! A Re- 
prieve!”’ 

Whereat, there rose a vicious snarl- 
ing, as when the master huntsman 
holds the quarry high above the wrang- 
ling hounds, and some cried: ‘‘Jus- 
tice! Justice! We will have justice!’’ 
and others: ‘‘The law! The sacred law! 
The law shall not be broken! God’s 
law and the king’s! Thou shalt not 
break it, Moses!’’ and others, taking up 
the cry: ‘‘Ay, Moses, Moses! A sec- 
ond Moses! He would dash down the 
law before us; ay, at our very feet! 
He would dash down and break the 
tablets of God’s law, bringing a curse 
upon us! Eye for eye! Tooth for tooth! 
Blood for blood!’ And all they, men, 
women, and even little children, took 
up the dreadful word, till all the bur- 
den of their cry was: ‘‘Blood! We 
will have blood for blood! ’Tis God’s 
commandment. There is no older law 
than this! We Normans know no older 
law than this!’’ 

Then, like a clarion-call, far, far 
above their loudest yelling, rang out 
these words: 

‘““Yea, but a newer and a better law 
there is in Normandy, and all: true 
Normans must abide by it!” 

It was my lady, towering there above 
us, so queenlike in her solemn black 
that [I could not but think upon the 
pillar of cloud that in daytime went 
before that very Moses whose name 
the sacrilegious mob had taken in 
vain! 

For a little space the multitude seemed 
rapt as by witchcraft, only to break 
forth more fiercely the instant after, 
and so tremendous was the uproar that 
one holding the sacred office of herald 
was sent to quell them. 


He, having obtained silence by some_ 


form of words which I cannot now re. 
call, gave forth this proclamation: 
‘“‘Hear all ye Normans here assem- 
bled—men, women and children—I, by 
the warranty of God and the king— 
whom God forever save!—do now de- 
clare unto ye the following facts. 
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Whereas, ye being here assembled to 
witness the death of the Seigneur de 
Vallon, condemned for willful man- 
slaughter: First, that the charge of 
manslaughter hath been withdrawn, al- 
though too late to alter the inviolate 
law, which hath already passed the 
death sentence. Secondly, that, despite 
the law, the law may yet deliver him, 
if that he do consent to be delivered.’’ 

Now, at those words: ‘‘The charge 
of manslaughter hath been withdrawn,’’ 
Monsieur de Vallon had Jeaped upon 
his feet, leaving the still lifeless lady 
to the care of the astonished priest, 
while the executioner stepped again be- 
fore his ax and gaped like one on 
whom a trick is played. -Nay, there 
was not one in all that multitude who 
did not buzz and stare. Even the Lord 
Sheriff was standing upright on his 
great chair, the better to observe what 
next took place upon the scaffold. 

The Lady Yovanne alone stood mo- 
tionless. Even her garments moved 
not, in the soft air, but clung about 
her heavily, as though weighted with 
sorrow. 

Then all at once there surged a 
mighty clamoring, and— 

“The law! The law!’’ they shouted. 
“Tell us the law!’ 

And, having once more obtained si- 
lence, the herald declared to them the 
statute in these words: 

‘‘Hear then, ye Normans, this law, 
which is among the fairest that hath 
made of our fair Norman land what 
now it is; to wit, that if a man, who 
hath been condemned to death, for any 
crime, by whatsoever high authorities, 
receive an offer of marriage, from one 
in all ways free to make him such 
an offer, he, though even then upon the 
scaffold, may escape his doom by wed- 
ding her who maketh him the aforesaid 
offer.”’ - 

Whereat the herald ceased from 
speaking, and stood like one who 
waiteth for an answer. 

Now right well knew I that every 
unbound woman in that throng was 
fain to make the barter of herself for 
the young seigneur’s life, but were well 
aware their offer would be _ bootless; 
for what true noble would so much as 
hesitate between the shedding of his 
blood, in honorable death, though upon 
the scaffold, and the buying of his life by 
mixing his blood with that of peasants? 

And though the herald paused full 
five round minutes, there came no an- 
swer more direct than a low thrum- 
ming sound, as of the far-off tide. 

‘*Three times will I repeat this law,”’ 
declared the herald, ‘‘and if, on the 
third crying, none hath made the offer 
therein set forth, the condemned man 
must suffer the appointed death.”’ 


So once again he called it, slow, 
clear and loud. And once again he 


waited. But for reply came only that 
hushed thrumming noise. Then, for the 
third time, and with a fallen visage, 
more slow, more clear, but only half 
as loud, he did repeat it, down to the 
words: ‘‘By wedding her, who—’’ 

But here another voice took up the 
proclamation, and in this wise con- 
tinued : 

‘‘Her who maketh him the aforesaid 
offer—which offer I, who speak, do 
make to him!’’ 

Whereat, there fell a hush o’er all 
that vasty throng, as it had been the 
hush of an unpeopled world! Then I, 
who was the nearest, heard the young 
lord saying hoarsely: 

“What trick is this? What is this 
heartless scorn that dogs me, even to 
the block?’ 

And one answered, I know not who: 

**My lord, ’tis no mockery. ’Tis not 
a trick. It is thy life this unknown 
lady would give back to thee!” 

There fell what, in my thought, 
seemed an unending silence, and when 
next I did observe them, ’twas through 
a red inist I saw him kneeling before 
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my lady—a cold and courteous look 
upon his face. © 

She, closer veiled than ever, bent 
down her head a little, as though 
awaiting his reply unto her offer. 

And presently— 

‘‘Madam,”’ saith he, ‘“‘great is the 
honor that you offer me; but honor 
’tis forbids me to accept it.’’ 

Then saith my lady, with a Span- 
ish accent that would have cozened the 
Spanish king himself, saith she: 

‘‘How, signor? Honor forbids thee 
to act honorably? Pardon my Spanish 
wits, that comprehend not this French 
honor. Why must thou not accept my 
offer, signor? Thou canst not keep thy 
reasons and thine honor too! For, if 
thou thus refuse me, without explana- 
tion, “tis but another name for flout 
ing me, ay, and before the common 
crowd at that!’’ 

Then saith Monsieur de Vallon, very 
low: 

‘*All that is worthy in me hath long 
since been another’s! How triple a 
dastard should I then be, lady, were 
I to let thee purchase with thy chief- 
est treasure, this emptiness that men 
call by my name!’’ 

Then she, full haughtily: 

“Which gilded speech, I take it, in 
plain Spanish doth signify that thou 
preferest death and singleness to life 
and marriage with me!”’ 

Fixing fast his eyes upon her, as he 
would pierce that secret-keeping veil of 
hers, thus answered he: 

‘‘Nay, madam, for marriage without 
love is death indeed, with but this 
difference: ‘twould be a long death, 
whereas yonder block doth offer me a 
short one.”’ 

She, with a 
strained tone: 
“This is doubtless that French gal- 
lantry of which I have heard tell so 
often, but never heard till now. You 
might at least have dressed me out 
your scorn in courtlier words, sir!’’ 
Whereat, there broke from him the 
one word: ‘‘Madam!’’ as it had been 
more sob than word. , 
And, for the first time, 
down his face into his hands: 
“Oh, madam, madam!’’ groaned he, 
“T left it to your gracious woman’s 
heart to guess how aches the bleeding 
socket whence my heart was torn; and 
now must [I go unto my shameful 
death not comforted, but, with another 
pang to add unto my sum of bitter- 
ness !’’ 

“Why will you go? You need not 
o!’? I heard her whisper. 

‘““When love hath gone before, should 
not the true knight follow?’ 

‘*Nay,’”’ said my lady, still whisper- 
ing, but now in her true voice. ‘‘Love 
is here!’’ 

And with both hands she lifted up 
her veil from her white quivering face 
and held it thus, spread out all black 
above her, till that meseemed I looked 
upon the angel of Joy, from whose 
bright presence God had drawn back 
the shrouding mists of Grief! 

THE END. 
———_-©+__—_ 

In our next issue will appear the first 
installment of a ‘‘Fountain Sealed,’’ by 
Sir Walter Besant. It is a new historical 
novel, accurate as to the facts it is based 
on, and at the same time attractive, artis- 
tic, and of deep passionate interest, being 
the life-story—told here, it is claimed, for 
the first time—of the woman who has long 
figured in history as the morganatic wife 
of a famous English monarch. The work 
is the most finished and most mature, yet 
done by an author who is still in the prime 
of his intellectual powers. The subject 
matter is one that requires a skill in the 
handling that is possessed by few even of 
the leading writers of our day. It is so 
easy to allow such a theme to drift into 
the sensational, the off-color and the unal- 
lowable. And yet the ‘‘Fountain Sealed” 
is a novel that can be read by the most 
_ Sensitive. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT AND THE 
BEER QUESTION. 


BY KARL BLIND. 

THERE is nothing better adapted to cool the 
mind than a walk through rooms containing such 
remarkable Egyptian antiquities as are at present 
once more exhibited—thanks to the continued 
researches of Professor Flinders Petrie and his 
fellow-workers—at the University College in 
Gower Street, London. Perhaps one of the most 
wonderful relics there is the exquisite ebony 
statuette of a Negress, found at Thebes. It is 
correctly described as the finest piece of natural- 
istic carving yet brought from Egypt. 

And to think that the date assigned to it is 
about 1450 years before our era, which brings the 
statuette up to an epoch several centuries before 
the Trojan War! Such was artistic development 
even then in Egypt. 

But that is not all. Some of the researches 
made within the last few years on that apparently 
exhaustless ground have revealed traces of an- 
cient wonderful civilization in times very near to 
the Creation of the World. 

This reminds me that at a previous exhibition 
of antiquities from the Fayum, which Professor 
Petrie had dug up, we saw tools and things that 
had belonged, many thousands of years ago, to 
a settlement of workingmen., Many of the im- 
plements were strikingly like those used now. 
Among the minor curiosities we saw there some 
beautifully preserved vine leaves, to the peculiar 
hairiness of which a well-known botanist of the 
British Museum drew our attention. But when I 
casually observed to the custodian that the Egyp- 
tians, though they used wine, had mainly been 
ale-drinkers, I met an astonished look. This, I 
avow, surprised me; for nothing is clearer from 
classical sources than that beer was the chief 
drink of this strange people. 

The subject is one which, I may be allowed to 
say, I have exhaustively investigated from the 
original texts—not, I must deprecatingly add, 
from any personal strong inclination toward what 
is supposed to be the German national beverage ; 
for as a Rhinelander I mainly prefer and use wine. 
Now, old Herodotos, to whom we are indebted 
for so much variegated information, and the loss 
of whose ‘‘Assyrian History’’ is most deeply to be 


deplored, reports that in his day the dwellers near 


the Nile ‘‘constantly use barley wine’’—that is, 
beer; ‘‘for’’ (so he imagined at least, but on that 
point he was mistaken) ‘‘there are no wines in 
their country.”’ Vineyards the Egyptians cer- 
tainly had in some districts. Moreover, it is well 
known that Dionysos, with whom the making of 
wine was said to have originated, visited Egypt 
also in his extensive wanderings. 

Again, Diodoros, the Sicilian, relates that Osiris, 
to whom the introduction of beer into the land of 
the Nile is attributed, taught the people of that 
country the art of brewing only in those districts 
which were not fit for producing wine. Herodo- 
tos himself, somewhat at variance with his own 
previously mentioned assertion that grapes were 
not grown in Egypt, speaks (II., 48) of the rather 
sensual festivities held there in honor of the Wine 
God. He also writes (II., 37) that ‘‘wine from the 
grape (vivés durtiwos) was given to the priests, 
with a great allowance of beef and geese every 
day, while they were not to taste fish.’”” Those 
priests, like others of their ilk, knew what was 
good. Only they cannot be congratulated on 
their refusal of fish, which contains so much of 
the phosphorus necessary for the proper upkeep 
of the human body and its intellectual outcome. 


Egyptologists know now that there were already _ 


several kinds of beer in the Nile country, even as 
there are at present in England, Germany, and 
Austria. The most famed beer in Egypt was that 
of Pelusum. Ina recently deciphered papyrus of 
the second century before our era, a beer-tax is 
mentioned, which sheds much light on the politi- 
cal economy of Egypt. 

In fact, there was ‘‘a good dea] of human nat- 
ure” in the apparently melancholy dwellers on 
the sacred river, whom it is too much the fash- 
ion to judge from their angular sculpture and 
architecture. The Bible itself certainly does not 
give the idea of their strict austerity. It was 
certainly not the main occupation of the Egyp- 
tians to embalm cats in the service of their pecul- 
iar doctrine of Immortality. Nor did they always 
carry little wooden images of dead bodies round 
the dining-room for the better enlivenment of the 
general conversation, though it was their custom, 
on these occasions, to be addressed by the man 
who carried the image in this wise: ‘‘Look upon 








this! Then drink, and enjoy yourself; for when 

dead, you will be like this!” 

Enough has already been said to show that the 
origin of beer is not quite ‘lost in remote an- 
tiquity,’’ as a speaker in the English House of 
Commons asserted a short time ago, when he 
brought in a Pure Beer Bill. But a little more 
has to be stated as to the race that were appar- 
ently the first known brewers. 

From Archilochos, the Greek lyric poet, who 
lived in the seventh century before our era, and 
from one of the earliest geographers, Hekataios, 
who also flourished before Herodotos, we know 
that the Thrakians were great brewers and drink- 
ers of beer. One kind of it they prepared from 
barley, another from millet; and they added a 
herb as a seasoning root. Hekataios also says 
that the people of the Nile Delta prepared a drink 
from ground barley. Of the Phrygians, one of 
the chief Thrakian tribes, Archilochos, who knew 
them well, reports that they drank a barley-brew 
called ‘‘bruton.’? The same word occurs in 
dramatic fragments of Aischylos and Sophokles. 
Xenophon, during his expedition, found in the 
Armenian villages a kind of ale or barley-wine. 
These Armenians of old, according to Herodotos 
(VII, 73), were an offshoot of the Phrygian 
Thrakians. 

Now, as I have before remarked, when writing 
about Schliemann, the Thrakians, of whom the 
Getes, the ancestors of the Goths,were the noblest 
tribe, have from ancient times—since the days of 
Jordanes, the Gothic historian—as well as by the 
researches of a number of the most eminent 
modern scholars, been clearly made out to have 
been kindred to the Germanic stock; more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, to its Scandinavian branch. 
The yery word ‘‘bruton’’ for beer, which is not 
Greek, has been linguistically identified with 
‘“‘brew.”’ I believe another word used in Egypt 
for ale—namely, zuthos, or (dropping the Greek 
ending) zuth, which is not explainable from the 
Egyptian tongue—to be in all probability also of 
Thrakian origin. It bears a remarkable likeness 
to corresponding German, Old Norse, Scandina- 
vian, as well as English, words for brew (sud, 
seith; syde, to seethe). I made this suggestion 
to the eminent Egyptologist, Professor Abel, and 
he held it to be ‘‘a very possible and even likely 
one.”’ 

The Thrakians, according to Herodotos, were 
the most numerous nation, with the exception 
of the populations of India. From the Egyptian 
priests he heard the assertion that the Phrygian 
Thrakians had been in the Nile country before the 
Egyptians themselves. It is well known, too, that 
Thrakians and kindred Skythians were, histor- 
ically speaking, in frequent contact, hostile or 
friendly, with the Egyptians, either as invaders, 
or as lansquenets of theirs. - All along the north- 
ern coast of Africa, Thrakians were found in an- 
cient times—as, for instance, the Maxyes, who 
said they were ‘‘descendants of men who came 
from Troy.’ Troy, I need not repeat, was a 
Thrakian settlement. 

Now, if the Phrygo-Thrakians were the earlier 
inhabitants of Egypt, it would certainly not be 
difficult—considering the most ancient testimony 
as to their being the earliest known brewers of 
ale—to account for that drink having found its 
way into that country through them, even in the 
dimmest antiquity within our ken. Thus, a race 
kindred to the Teutons would be the one through 
which beer came into the land of the Nile, 

It is perhaps little known, but also a fact, that 
Gaul and Spain were of old mainly beer-drinking 
countries. Posidonios, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the first century, states that it was 
the beverage among the mass of the Kelts in 
what is now Central France. The upper classes 
drank wine from Massilia, or Marseilles. Posi- 
donios describes a Keltic alehouse in which pint 
after pint is rapidly drawn from the same cask, 
and distributed right and left by the waiter. The 
latter is called the boy (érais); actually Greek for 
garcon, Strabon, and Pliny, too, might be quoted 
here. 

In truth, the evidence as to beer having been 
used in antiquity in the more southern parts of 
Europe is exceedingly ample. Customs after- 
ward changed most remarkably. It is only 
within quite recent times that a partial return 
to the taste for beer has become observable again 
in France, and toa slighter extent even in Italy. 
Such is the whirligig of fashion even in what is 
called ‘‘national beverages’’ since the remotest 
ages. 

London, Aug. 4., 


~ Lowest Rates, xo CHAKGE OF CARS ‘to Cleveland, Ft. 
Wayne or Chicago via West Shore and Nickel Piate Roads, 
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FIRE AND ICE, 





BY ¥. A. STEEL. 

Ir was in a little lath and plaster house down by the 
river that it all happened. The merest confection of a 
house, looking for all the world as if it were a Neapoli- 
tan ice. Strawberry and vanilla in alternate stripes, 
with shuttered windows of coffee, and a furled wafer 
of an awning over the filigree chocolate balcony. And 
it rested, so to speak, against a platter of green plantain 
leaves, bright as any emerald. No doubt the trees be- 
longing to the leaves grew somewhere to the back or 
the side of it, but from the wide street in front you could 
see nothing but the green leaves surrounding the ice 
cream, 

For the rest it was a three-storied house outwardly, 
inwardly a two-storied one, or, to be more strictly ac- 
curate, it consisted of a story and a half, since the 
further half of the ground floor and the whole of the 
middle story belonged to a different house, having a 
different entrance in a different street which lay in a 
different quarter. A very respectable quarter indeed, 
whereas the less said about the morals of the wide street 
down by the river the better. They were so bad that 
the modesty of the middle story did not permit of a sin- 
gle window whence they could be seen. And this gave 
the house a queer, half-hearted look; for the top story, 
and half of the Jowest one which belonged to it, was full 
of windows and doors opening on to the broad path 
leading to destruction. There were five, with fretted 
wooden architraves filling up the whole of the ground 
floor, so that you could see straight into the long shal- 
low hall whence there was no exit save by a narrow 
slit in the middle, showing a dim steep staircase. It 
was always empty, this hall, though it was carpeted 
with striped carpets and painted elaborately in flowery 
arabesques of a dull pale pink and flaming crimson ; 
an odd mixture reminding you vaguely of bloodstains 
on a rose leaf. And there was a red lamp over the cen- 
ter door which sent a rosy radiance into the growing 
dusk; for it was lighted early. 

So was the pale—the palest of green lights on the 
top story, which you could see swinging from the roof 
when the coffee-ice shutters were thrown back as the 
evening breeze came down the river. It was pale, yet 
bright, like the first star at sun-setting. 

And sometimes, but not often, if you watched in the 
early dusk you might see the owner of the ice cream 
house flit across the open window. She was like a sugar- 
drop herself, rose or saffron decked with silver leaf. 
slender scrap of a creature who tinkled as she walked 
and gave out a perfume of heavy-scented flowers. But 
this was seldom; more often you only heard the tinkle, 
either of silver or laughter; since Burfani—for that was 
her name—was of those who barter the one for the other. 
It was in truth her hereditary trade, though neither 
her father nor her mother had practiced it; their role 
in life having been that of pater and materfamilias. 
A very necessary one if the race is to survive, and so in 
this generation also her brother had undertaken the 
duty by marrying his first cousin. The young couple 
being now, in the privacy and propriety of the second 
story, engaged in bringing up a fine family of girls to 
succeed to the top story when Burfani’s age should 
drive her to a lower place in life. In the meantime, 
however, she allowed them so much a month; enough 
to enable idle Zulfkar to fight quail in the bazaars 
and keep his wife Lagigan in the strictest seclusion—as 
befitted one filched from the profession of bartering 
smiles in order to fulfill the first duty of a woman—the 
rearing of babes. 

Thus in more ways than one the house was conglom- 
erate. On the side overlooking the broad path there 
- was the stained rose-leaf hall, empty, swept, and gar- 
nished, and the dark stair leading up and up to the 
wandering star of a lamp twinkling out into the sunset 
amid the sound of laughter and money. On the side 
riving upon narrow respectability a hall full of house- 
hold gear and dirt, where the little girls played, and a 
dark stair leading to a darker room where Lagigan sat 
day after day bewailing her sad fate; for, of course, 
life would have been much gayer over the way since 
she was a beautiful woman. Far more beautiful in a 
lavish, somewhat loud fashion than the lady belonging 
to the ice cream house with her delicate small face; 
but that was the very reason why she had been chosen 
out from many to carry on the race as it ought to be 
carried on. Burfani, of course, was clever, and that 
counted for much, but it never did in their profession 
to rely on brains above looks. Nevertheless Lagigan, 
when in a bad temper, was in the habit of telling her- 
self that if she had been taught to sing and dance as the 
little lady had been taught, she could have made the ice 
cream house a more paying concern than it was—to 
judge by the pittance they received from it. And this 
angry complaint grew with her years, until, as she sat 
suckling her fourth child, she felt sometimes as if she 
could strangle it even though it was a boy, and though, 
as a rule, she was an affectionate mother. In truth, the 
sheer animal instinct natural to so finely developed a 
creature lasted out the two or three years during which 
her children were bers alone; after that, when they 
began crawling downstairs and playing in the hall, 
where she might never go, she became jealous, and 
then forgot all about them. 

Nevertheless, the boy being only some nine months 
old when he was suddenly carried off by one of those 
mysterious diseases common to Indian children, she 
wept profusely, and told Burfani—who. as in duty 
bound, came round decently swathed in a burka to offer 
condolence on hearing of the sad event—that some 
childless one had doubtless cast a shadow on him for 
his beauty’s sake, seeing that—thank heaven!—all her 
children were beautiful. There was always a militant 
flavor underlying the politeness of these two, and even 
the presence of the quaint little overdressed dead baby 
awaiting its bier on the bed did not prevent attack and 
defense. 

“They favor thee, sister,’’ replied Burfani suavely, 
“in mind also, to judge from what I see. Therefore I 
shall await God's will in the future ere I choose one to 


Lagigan tittered sarcastically, despite her half-dried 
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tears. ‘* ’Tis*my choice first, nevertheless. The best of 
the bunch in looks, ay, in brains too, perchance, mar- 
ries my brother’s son according to custom. Sure my 
mother chose thus, and I must do the same, sister.” 

She spoke evenly, though for the moment the long- 
ing to strangle something had transferred itself to the 
saffron-colored sugar-drop, all spangled with silver, 
which had emerged from its chrysalis of a burka. 
What business had the poor thin creature with such 
garments when her beauty was hidden by mere rags? 

Burfani laughed in her turn; an easy, indifferent 
laugh, and stretched out her slim henna-dyed palm 
with the usual friendly offering of cardamoms, 

‘Take one, sister,”’ she said, soothingly; ‘‘they are 
good for spleen and excessive grief. ai! hai! thou 
wilt be forlorn indeed now thy occupation is gone.”’ 

Lagigan, with her mouthful of spices, tittered again 
more artificially than ever. ‘I can do other things, 
perchance, besides suckle babes. Maybe I weary of it, 
and am glad of a change.”’ 

The saffron-colored sugar-drop, seated on a low stool 
in front of the white-sheeted bed, with its solemn little 
gayly dressed burden, looked at its companion distaste- 
fully through its long lashes, and the slender henna- 
dyed hand, catching some loops of the jasmine chaplets 
it wore, held them Tike a bouquet close to the crimson- 
tinted lips. 

‘It is a virtuous task, my sister,’’ quoth Burfani, 
gravely, sniffing away at the heavy wertitpe as if she 
needed something to make her environment less objec- 
tionable. ‘Besides, it is ever a mistake to forsake the 
profession of one’s birth.” 

“And wherefore should I,’’ interrupted Lagigan, 
seizing her opportunity recklessly. ‘‘Hast thou for- 
saken it, and are we not sisters?”’ 

Again a cold critical look of dislike came from the 
long narrow eyes with their drowsy lids. 

“Such words are idle, sister. Forget them. Thou 
wouldst not find it easier—”’ 

**How canst tell?’ interrupted Lagigan once more. 
“As well say that thou couldst put up with my life.’ 

The saffron and silver daintiness shifted its look 
toward the bed, and the henna-dyed hand straightened 
a wrinkle in the sheet softly. 

“God knows,’ she said, with a sudden smile; 
“anyhow, sister, ’tis not wise to change one’s profession 
as one grows old,”’ 

As one grows old! This parting shot rankled long 
after the decent burka had slipped like a shadow 
through the swept and garnished hall, and so, up the 
dark stair to the wandering starlight shining feebly out 
into the sunset. Long after the ‘preacher and the bier, 
and the family friends had carried the gayly dressed 
baby to its grave, leaving the mother to the select and 
secluded tears of her neighbors. Long after the little 
girls, wearied out with excitement, had fallen asleep 
cuddled together peacefully, innocent of that choice of 
the future. Long after Zulfkar, full of liquor, tears, 
and curses due to a surplusage in the funeral expenses 
allowed by Burfani, to parental grief and to bad luck at 
cards, came home desirous of sympathy. He got none, 
for Lagigan, despite her seclusion, had never lost the 
empire which he felt she deserved as the handsomest 
woman he knew. ‘Twas his own fault, she said curtly ; 
he could marry another wife, have more liquor, and 
gamble as much as he liked if he chose. It was but a 
question of money, and, if he were content to put up 
with beggarly alms from his sister, that ended the 
matter. 

Whereupon, being in the maudlin state of drink, he 
wept still more. 

ft must have been fully three months after the 
baby’s funeral procession had gone down the respect- 
able street, and so by a side alley found its way into the 
broad path leading alike to destruction and the grave- 
yard, that Burfani went round to her sister-in-law 
again. This time she was in pink and silver like a rose- 
water ice, and her words were as cold as her looks. 

“Say what thou wilt, Lagigan, the youth lingers. 
Have I not windows to my house? Have I not eyes? 
And such things shall not be bringing disgrace to re- 
spectable families.” 

Lagigan tittered as usual: ‘‘Lo! what a coil because 
an idle stranger lingers at the back instead of the front. 
*Tis for thy sake doubtless, sister, though thou art un- 
kind. I wonder at it, seeing he is not ill-favored.”’ 

‘So thou hast seen him. Sobeit. See him no more, 
or I tell Zulfkar.”’ 

“Tell him what? That thou hast cast eyes on a 
handsome stranger, and, because be comes not to thy 
call, wouldst fasten the quarrel upon me? Zulfkar is no 
fool, sister; he will not lisven!”’ 

“If he listen not, he can leave my house—for ’tis 
mine. And; mark my words, Lagigan Bibi, no scandal 
comes nigh it.’’ 

Czesar's wife could not have spoken with greater unc- 
tion, and in good sooth she meant her words, since in 
no class is seclusion bound to be more virtuous. 

So as the motes in the sunbeam of life danced alon 
the broad path in front of the ice cream house an 
drifted up its dark stair, the painted and perfumed lit- 
tle lady under the pale green lamp kept an eye upon 
the virtue of her family. Thus ere long it came to be 
Zulfkar's turn to listen to his sister’s warning; and, as 
he listened, he sucked fiercely, confusedly at thie inlaid 
hookah which stood for the use of approved visitors; 
for in good sooth there had been more money to spend 
of late. and Lagigan was discreet enough, save to those 
watchful, experienced eyes. The sound of his hub- 
blings and bubblings therefore was his only answer, 
and they filled the wide, low, white-plastered upper 
story, frescoed round each coffee-shuttered window 
with flowery devices, until Burfani lost patience and 
began coldly: 

“Hast been taking lessons of a camel, brother?’ 
she asked, rustling the tinsel-decked fan she held; and 
then suddenly she seemed to grasp something, and the 
contemptuous indifference of her bearing changed to 
passionate anger. Her silver-set feet clashed as they 
touched the floor, and she rose first to a sitting posture, 
finally to stand before the culprit the very personifica- 
tion of righteous wrath. 

u hast taken gold. This is why thou canst 
ruffle with the best at Gulaban’s—base-born parvenu 
who takes life of wickedness—as she hath done, 

to where thy 
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mother dwelt in decency. But thou dwellest there no 
longer—thou eatest no bread of mine—I will choose my 
pupils from another brood.” 

“Nay, sister! ’tis not proved,”’ stammered Zulfkar, 

‘“‘Not proved?”’ she went on, still more passionately ; 
“nay, tis not proved to thy neighbors, maybe; but to 
me. Mine eyes have seen—I know the trick—and out 
thou goest. I will have no such doings in my house, 
and so I warned her months ago. But there! what 
need for railing? Live on her gold, an thou willst; it 
shall not chink beside mine.” : 

She sank back upon the silk coverlet again, and with 
a bitter laugh began to rustle the tinsel fan once more, 
And Zulfkar, after unavailing protests, slunk down the 
dark stairs, and so along the streets to a certain house 
over the liquor-seller’s shop, about which a noisy crowd 
gathered all day long. 

And that night screams and blows came from the 
second story, and unavailing curses on the mischief- 
maker. But if the latter heard them she gave no sign 
to the approved visitors drinking sherbet in the cool 
upper story, with the windows set to the stars. 

It was Zulfkar beating his wife, of course, because 
she was so handsome primarily ; secondly, because she 
had been foolish enough to be found out; thirdly, be- 
cause Burfani would keep her word. 

And she did. The a poe stopped from that day. 
Within a week the second story lay empty, while Lagi- 
gan wept tears of pain and spite in a miserable little 
lodging in the very heart of the city. It is difficult 
even to hint at the impotent rage the woman felt to- 
ward her sister-in-law. Even Zulfkar’s blows were for- 
gotten in the one mad longing to revenge herself upon 
the pink and saffron daintiness which would not spare 
a crumb from a full table. For so to Lagigan’s coarse, 
passionate nature the matter presented itself, bringing 
with it a fierce delight at the perfections of her own 
lover. He had deserted her for the time, it is true, but 
that was the way of lovers when husbands were angry ; 
by-and-by he would come back, and there would be 
peace, since Zulfkar must have gold. 

So ran her calculations, but she reckoned without a 
certain fierce intolerance which the latter shared with 
his sister, also on a somewhat premature emptying of 
his pockets. But luck was not all against him. And so, 
when, a few days after the flitting from the second 
story, she, being sick to death of dullness, thought the 
time had come for self-assertion, she found herself mis- 
taken. Zulfkar, still full of Dutch courage, feil upon 
her again and beat her most unmercifully, finishing up 
with an intimidatory slash at her nose. It was not 
much, not half so serious as the beating, but the very 
thought of possible disfigurement drove her mad, and 
the madness drove her to a corner where she could plan 
revenge while Zulfkar slept heavily—for he-was more 
than half drunk. And this, too, was the fault of the 
saffron and rose devil in the upper story, who had her 
amusements and spied upon other women’s ways. And 
this meant days more ere she, Lagigan, would be pre- 
sentable, even if she did not carry the mark to her 
grave, and all because that she-devil was jealous— 
jealous of her lover. 

Oh, for revenge! And why not? The door was un- 
latched, since Zulfkar had forgotten it in his rage; the 
streets were deserted. Even the broad path down to 
the river would be asleep, the green light gone from 
above, only the red lamp swinging over the outer door, 
sending a glow .... fire! The thought leaped to her 
brain like a flame itself. Why not? Zulfkar had pur- 
poate kept—all unbeknown to the she-devil—a second 

ey to that empty second floor, and he was in a drunken 
2. If she stole it, if she took the bottle of paraffin, 
if she set fire to the wooden partition separating the 
stairs, if she broke the red lamp, and pretended that 
was it. 

She did not stop to think. She had begun the task 
almost before she had thought out the details, was 
fumbling in Zulfkar’s pocket as he lay; and there were 
two bottles of paraffin in the corner; that was because 
he had brought one home, and the market-woman an- 
other by mistake. So much the better, so much the 
bigger blaze. Then out into the street, not forgetting 
a box of safety matches, strange companions to such a 
task. She knew her way well, having wandered free 
enough as a child before the lot was drawn, the die cast 
which sent her to suckle babes. Yet, being a woman 
beset by a thousand superstitious fears, it needed all her 
courage ere she found herself face to face with the thin 
wooden partition surrounding the steep stair leading 
upward, How many times had she not listened to feet 
ascending those unseen stairs, and heard the tinkle of 
laughter as the unseen door above open. u. 

ell it would blaze finely and cut off at once all 
means of escape. A devilish plan indeed, and the leap- 
ing flames ere she left them to their task showed the 
face of a devil incarnate. 

And so to wait for the few minutes before the whole 
world must know that the saffron and rose daintinesg 
was doomed. No more laughter—no more lovers—that 
would be for her, Lagigan, not for the other witb her 
cold sneers. 

A licking tongue of flame showed for an instant and 
made her pray Heaven none might see it too soon, 
Then a crackle, a puff of smoke. Next a cry of fire; 
but, thank Heaven, only from the broad path. And 
what good were the running feet, what the shouts 
of the crowd in which her shrouded figure un- 
noticed, unless the upper story had wings—for the stairs 
must be gone, hopelessly gone, by this time. 

More the stairs, for with one sudden blaze the 


lath and r house seemed to melt like ice itself be- 
fore the sheet of flame which the soft night wind bent 
riverward. 


And still the top story slept, or was it suffocated? 
No! there was some one at thé window. some one ges- 
ticulating wildly. A man—not a woman. ‘Throw 
yourself down,”’ cried an authoritative foreign voice; 

‘ tis your only chance.”’ y 

Surely, since the ice melted visibly during the sud- 

den hush which fell upon the josting crowd. ‘‘Throw 
ourself down,’’ came the order again, “we'll catch you 
yr wecan. Stand back, good people.” 

“Quick! it’s your last chance,’’ came the inexorable 
yoice once more. Then there was a , 2 scream—a 
crash, as in his despair the man ove the mark and 
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lamong the parting crowd. Fell right at ’s 
sar 1208 appetite And it was the face of Poy or 
some stranger—of her lover. ; 

Her shriek echoed his as she flung herself beside him. 
And at the sound something white and — slipped 
back from the window with a tinkle of laughter. 

“Burfani! Burfani!’’ shouted the crowd. “Drop 
gently—we'll save you! Burfani! Burfani!”’ 

But there was no answer; and the next moment 
with a roar and a crash vice fell upon virtue, and both 
together upon the swept and garnished hall and the hall 
where the little girls had ~~ ‘ : 

The ice cream house become a blazing pile of 


fire. 





SENATOR JONES of Nevada—‘‘the Silver Senator” and 
royal good fellow who formally left the Republican 

rty to act with the Populists and Democrats who 
insisted on the free coinage of silver—is reported to 
have said to an interviewer that he is not opposed to 
prosperity through an increase of gold. This should 
not Be construed as meaning that Senator Jones loves 
silver less than he did, but that he has learned to love 
gold more. The reason of this change is plainly visible 
to men who keep close watch of mining news, for Sena- 
tor Jones not only has large interests and hopes in 
Alaska, but an old Nevada gold mine of his, supposed 
to be worked out, showed a great, new, unsuspected 
“pay streak” a few days ago. That “circumstances 
alter cases’ has long been accepted as a rule of ordi- 
nary humanity; Socialists who chance to strike oil 
are never expected to divide with their old companions, 
penniless philanthropists who inherit fortunes are as 
pepe ort as any other capitalists, and Senators and 
Populistic leaders cannot be expected to be more than 
human. 


Aout this time look out for quite an increase in the 
number of steam vessels carrying the American flag. 
The new ships will not be built here; there is a tric 
worth two of that. Under our laws a foreign vessel 
requiring repairs in the United States to a stated per- 
centage of her value may claim American register if 
an American citizen buys her. The demand for cargo- 
boats to carry cur wheat crop abroad is sending over 
here scores of shaky steamers, of the ‘‘tramp”’ variety, 
that have long been tied up at British docks, and men 
who ‘‘know the ropes”’ at repair-yards and Washington 
will be quick to improve their opportunities. So long as 
our inspecting officials do their full duty, the results of 
such transfers will do no harm to our merchant marine, 
but may lead to the establishment of new American 
lines to South American ports and the development of 
trade that would be impossible if new ships had to be 
built for it. 


ee 


THE PEARL OF ALMIQUI. 


BY FRED. A. OBER. 


I was lost. This conviction was forced upon me 
unwittingly, against my will; the consequences seemed 
to me se terrible. What it means to be lost in a great 
city, or even in a civilized country, I had never known; 
for in Spain, though we have wild regions of forests 
and mountains, there is no stretch entirely desolate. 
Besides, I was never alone before, never absolutely 
deserted of my fellowmen, as in this instance. Yet, 
unwilling as I was to confess it to myself, the evidence 
was at last indubitable. For instance, I had noticed 
the same clump of tree-ferns three times, during my 
weary rounds; how many more I know not, but at 
least three times I had noted their peculiar assemb! 
And, taking warning of this suggestion, I searched for 
evidences, for—my own footmarks. They were there! I 
had not seen them before, and, yielding to a sensation 
of despair, I sank to the ground. All the day, since 
rise of sun, I had wandered in that wild forest. It was 
at daybreak that, having rowed up the River Salado 
almost as far as the boats could be forced by oars and 
poles, we made a compulsory landing. We were look- 
ing for the company o’ wi, that made this region 
their headquarters. They had terrorized the entire 
eastern B egrets of Cuba for nearly a year. Light of 
foot and equipment, these rebels against our king had 
been able to commit innumerable outrages, had burned 
the houses and outworks of coffee estates and the in- 

nios of sugar plantations; had levied contributions of 

orses and cattle, even money and provisions, through- 
out the entire province of Santiago de Cuba. And we 
had never been able to bring them to battle; their 
tactics were te fight and flee, laying waste the country, 
harassing our troops, and then hastening to their moun- - 
tain fastnesses. At last, unable to bear it longer, un- 
willing to endure the reproaches of his superiors and of 
the officials of the home government, our colonel had 
ordered us to prepare for a long and arduous journey 
into the interior. ‘‘By the glorious San Diego,” he 
said, ‘‘we will rout these rebels from their mountain 
lairs, if it takes us all winter and the last one of us 
falls by the way!”’ 

As none of us had ever been into the forests, and all 
my comrades, like myself, were new recruits from 
Spain, we entered into the adventure with enthusiasm, 
I was a corporal in the second company of Spain’s crack 
ay called the ‘‘Regimiento del Rey Alfonso 
XIIIL.,’’ the little king’s own troop. I was twenty-one 
years of age, active and alert, unmindful of the future. 
After the first access of grief at finding myself drafted 
to go to Cuba, I had upon my duties with ap- 
parent zeal, and yet with a heavy load at my heart, 
which prevented enjoyment of the strange beauti- 
ful things that our eyes after the long Mag es 
from Cadiz. For I had left an old mother in the lit 
casita on the hillside above Granada; and a sister, just 
blossoming into grace and beauty. I was their sole 
ampreess ough it was little I could earn in my dear 

Spain, so long ago drained of its lifeblood—its 


young men for the colonial wars, and its money for 
the of royalty. But that little was 

and it was with them every Saturday 
eve, something above the weekly expenses for - 
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a little paseo in the city on a Sunday. How could I 
avoid the thought habe loved ones were perhaps 

ing from want, since my departure; for, in the 
six months since that day, not a had I received 
of my Pay every centavo of which I would have sent 
them. ell, we were marched to a steamer in the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba, sailed around Cabo Cruz, 
and landed at the mouth of the Salado, where we took 
the small boats that carried us to our destruction. 

It was a wonderful sail up the river with tree- 
covered banks, where the wiid vegetation almost met 
above our heeads, where the-br leaves of the wild 
a ge drooped above the dark water and mirrored 

ir graceful forms in its glassy surface. As we went 
higher the banks narrowed, the current became swifter, 
and finally the tall palms mingled their crowns of 
feathery foliage in an arch of verdure, golden-ribbed, 
like the crucero lantern in the cathedral at Granada. 
The vista beneath was entrancingly beautiful by moon- 
light, 1 vaguely remember; but we had no ey 
for admiring it, for it was there we were fired upon by 
the insurgents. We had taken precautions; but our 
guide had proved a traitor, and had led us directly into 
an ambuscade. Suddenly, from the tangled thickets on 
either side the stream, there had burst a sheet of flame, 
followed by a pall of smoke, out of which issued horrid 
cries and shouts of derision. Just before the dawn, 
this greeting from the rebels reached us. It threw the 
line into confusion; and well it might have done so, if 
all the boats suffered as ours had suffered. For of all 
the. boatmen not one was left at the oars; and of the 
soldiers, at least the half of them were killed or 
wounded. The air resounded with the shrieks of the 
dying, with the dreadful yells of the enemy. All was 
lost, we felt, and every man struck out for himself. 

To return was impossible, as the passage was 
watched, was swept by the guns of the hidden foe. 
Like myself, many of my comrades leaped into the 
water and made their way to the banks, in the very 
face of the enemy’s fire. Not all were so fortunate as 
I. Alas! I remember one face, gazing at me from the 
water as it sank, torn by a rifle ball. It was that of old 
Jose, our worthy sergeant, who but a moment later 
might have reached the mangroves in which I con- 
cealed myself. But, of them all, not one reached the 
land with me. If one did, I was not aware of it, as I 
crept stealthily through the dusky depths of the tree- 
fern thickets, straining every nerve to get away from 
the scene of danger. 

At first, for an hour or two, I had the sounds of the 
conflict to guide me, and set my back to them, making 
straight for the mountains in which the river had its 
sourse. Then, as the heat got stronger, as even the 
thick woods were penetrated by the rays of the tropic 
sun, I felt faint from my long-continued exertions. 
Soldier-like, I had clung to my arms and equipment, 
and high noon found me near the crest of a mountain, 
far from the scene of the morning, with my rifle still in 
my hands. I had, besides, a revolver in my belt jand a 
machete, as well as a good supply of ammunition. But 
I had not a bit of f to eat, and only a drink or two 
of wine in my canteen. Looking around the dell in 
which I had stopped, I found a wild sapote tree in fruit, 
and a spring of pure water; and after refreshing my- 
self, pushed on, ever upward, over the mountain and 
into another valley. Until about mid-afternoon, I kept 
on in a direction directly away from the river; but 
toward the dusk, as the shadows lengthened along the 
mountain-sides, I felt the confusion resulting from a 
loss of locality. 

To go further would be worse than useless, for I 
might thereby return to the river and place myself in 
the hands of the enemy. I had heard somewhere that 
when one feels that he has lost his way it is best to stop 
right there and think. As the darkness was then clos- 
ing upon me, I knew that my best plan would be to act 
upon this suggestion. Fatigued from the all-day tramp, 
I fell to the ground, and, despite the possible danger of 
my situation, at once dropped into slumber. It was 
broad daylight the next morning when I awoke, but 
within half an hour 1 had recovered my sense of direc- 
tion, and, after a drink of water from a wild-pine, I 
started on again. I climbed the nearest mountain, and 
reached its crest just as the sun was peeripg above the 
eastern hills. Cautiously creeping to the knife-like 
ridge, I parted the short bushes there and looked be- 
yond, ere before me was spread a fair and beautiful 
valley, mountain-surrounded, dotted with forest-clumps, 
but still bearing at intervals evidences of cultivation. 
As the sun's rays fell aslant the valley they glinted the 
white shafts of innumerable palms, and, what was of 
more cemsequence to me, revealed the thatched roofs of 
dwellings and cattle-sheds. I knew then that I was 
looking upon the potreros, or cattle farms, of some 
isolated mountaineers; or perhaps they were cafetales, 
or coffee estates. In either case, I knew that my life 
was worth but little if I should descend and give my- 
self up, armed and equipped as I was, for all the moun- 
taineers were in sympathy with, if not actively in the 
ranks of, the insurgents. But, since starvation was 
imminent in the forest, 1 could not do less than make 
a@venture. So I crawled over the ridge and cautiously 
descended, resolved to let developing circumstances 
guide me. 

I had not proceeded far before I perceived signs of 
cultivation, and soon, without further warning, found 
myself walking through the open spaces, between high 
trees and plantains, called guarda-rayo, or sun-shelters, 
set out to shelter the tender coffee plants during their 
early. _ On either side were areas of the cofiee 
trees, in fruit and bloom, the branches bending 
beneath the weight of the red berries. The air was 
filled with their fragrance; but there was a sense of 

ion about the scene which betokened neglect or 

on the part of their owner. Still more cau- 

tiously I pursued my way, with my rifle in the hollow 
of my arm, and eyes and ears alert for signs of human 
life. But nothing greeted me, no sound disturbed the 
stillness, save the rapping of the carpintero, or wood- 
pecker, upon the dead trunk of 4 palm. Then, turning 
an angle of the path, before me 1 saw the dwelling per- 
taining to this cafetal—a thatch-covered house with 
stone sand tiled veranda roof, beneath the shade 
of an eeiba tree. Ranks of mountain palms 
towered above and around it; a neglected garden 
stretched down the steep hillside, filled with bloom and 
3 miniature acequias conveyed pure spring 





water, gurgling and singing, past the door and ioe 
the garden-spot. Successive terraces, planted with 

fruits and flowers of two zones, continued the garden 
toward the secadores, or stone platforms, upon which 
the coffee berries are spread for drying; and beyond 
were the storehouses and pulping-mills. There was 
every evidence here of a onee wealthy estate, which 
must have yielded an immense annual revenue; but 
this year’s crop was yet ungathered, and there was no. 
sign of any laborers, either men, women, or children, 
such as would have been necessary for tie carrying-on 


‘of the place. Yet, there was an air of human ocou- 


pancy about the house, notwithstanding the doors and 
window-shutters were closed. And, as if to confirm 
my conclusions, a sleek and pretty kitten ran out of the 
garden and rubbed against my legs. This startled me 
somewhat, and I retreated to the shelter of the. trees 
again, whence I could with greater safety reconnoiter, 
‘These insurgents are crafty,’’ I thought; ‘‘there is no 
knowing what they wouldn't do to trap an enemy, & 
Spaniard, like myself. I am hungry enough, God 
knows; but not so that I will run any risk of my life.’ 

I moved about beneath the trees, striving to gain 
different views of vantage, for an hour or more; but 
finally returned to my first post of observation, none the 
wiser for my movements. I had found plenty of fruits, 
such as sapotes, guavas, mangos, spadillas, and with 
these I satisfied the cravings of appetite; my next 
thought was for a retreat for the day. I knew well 
enough that I could not, unless I unexpectedly met 
with a friend, pursue my travels in open daylight. The 
whole ‘country would be aroused against an armed 
Spaniard, even though he were actually inoffensive, a 
youth like myself, with his first beard yet on his chin, 
If it should prove thet this building were unoccupied, 
and actually deserted, then I might take up my resi- 
dence here a while, and trust to luck for deliverance, 
I have found_that it is always best to float along when 
you can, so long ss there are no obstructions in the 
stream. They will appear soon enough, without your 
looking for them; that is my belief, 

Thus shifting the situation in my mind, I sought pro- 
tection from the sun beneath a densely foliaged mango 
tree, within view of the path by which I had come 
down from the mountain. I leaned against its trunk 
and closed my eyes; but was not to sleep, for at that 


momené I heard the sound of human speech, faintly at 
first, then coming nearer and becoming louder. I wag 
awake in an instant, but so were the owners of the 
voices; for, as I thrust my head around the tree-trunk, 
I received a command to rise and hold up my hands. 
At the same instant I became aware of a revolver-barrel 


leveled at me and a pair of deep black eyes gleamin 
over it. The hand that grasped the butt of the pisto 


was small and brown, the finger on the trigger slender 
and taper; in truth, it was a woman who had cap- 
tured me! For, of course, I surrendered. It relieved 


me of all doubt as to my course for the day; after that 
—well, let events take their course and shape them- 
selves as they might. A woman, and a beautiful one, 
too. We have lovely girls in Granada, and the senoritas 
of Soville and Loxa are famous all the world over. I 
know, because I have been at the feria of Seville, when 
all the beauties have gathered there, and when they 
were admired, open-mouthed, even by those stolid 
Englishmen who go about Spain with the opinion that 
the only good thing my country ever did was to bestow 
lands and a title upon their great Wellington. ' But this 
woman surpassed any and every one I had seen in 
Spain. She was about nineteen years of age, rlender 
and shapely, of a height that attracted attention with- 
out provoking observation. Here face was of the type 
of Andalusia: oval of shape and olive in complexion, 
with eyes of night and cheeks like Granada pomegran- 
ates; teeth ivory white, and ears like shells by the sea- 
shore. , 

. All these beauties I did not immediately absorb, for 
I was somewhat startled; but it will be remembered 
that I am telling you this a long time after the events 
had taken place. My rifle was leaning beside me, and I 
could have grasped it and shot her, even with the re- 
volver pointed at me; for I have no great faith in 
woman’s aim or prowess. But, Cielo! shoot a woman? 
And a beautiful one at that! Sooner might she hew mie 
to pieces and throw my remains fo the dogs! I looked 
her straight in the face and said: ‘‘Senora’’ (for it is 
always safer, in addressing a lady stranger, to assume 
that she is married than to call her senorita), ‘‘pardon 
me, but your aim to be fatal should be a little lower, 
As it is, the bullet would strike some two feet above my 
head, ana do injury, perhaps, to the mango tree. And 
I should grieve to have it harmed, since it has sheltered 
me from the sun and also fed me with its fruit.”’ 

A ghost of a smile flickered in her eyes, but she 
sternly said, in a cold, hard voice: ‘‘Gracias, senor, but 
my aim was intentionally high. I do not wish to harm 
you, only to prevent you from doing harm to me and 
ray friend. Oblige me by stepping forward a foot or 
two, and leaving your revolver and machete behind 
you.” 

I complied with the request as graciously as I could; 
but it wounded my vanity to have to submit to a 
woman. So I said: ‘‘I trust the senora does not impute 
to me cowardice; the fact is, I was looking for some 
one to surrender to when you appeared.”’ 

“And I most truly wish you had found some one 
else,’ she replied, with a sigh, ‘For, surely, I do not 
know what to do with you. You are a Spanish soldier, 
are you not? Yes,an enemy of my country, and armed. 
If there were another man on the mountain I would 
turn you over to him; but there is not, helas! Porhaps 
I had better shoot you, after all.’’ 

She lowered the revolver to a level with my heart, 
{ tore open my blouse and said: “It is well to meet 
death at so fair a hand; but will you not grant me one 
request?’’ I surely thought my time had come, and she 
looked as though she meant it. 

“Yes,” she rejoined; ‘‘what is it?’’ 

“That you will write my mother of my death, and 
tell her that / did not turn my face from the enemy ; 
that, but for her sake, I was glad to die—except for her 
and Anita, my sister. And—and, you would not refuse 
to—to kiss me once, for her; once, on the forehead, 
senora? od mother's address is in my pocket. Now, 
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would have been an easy matter to rush on and disarm 
her. But no! 

“You have a mother?”’ she faltered. 

“Yes, in Spain.”’ 

“And a sister?”’ 

"Yes, the sweetest child that ever had a brother.”’ 

“If I should spare your life what would you do?”’ 

‘Devote it to your service. I would be your slave. 

“No, that could not be; but will you give your word 
of honor—take the most sacred oath—that you will do 
no harm to us?”’ 

“I swear, senora. Not only would I not. harm you, 
but my life is yours. But do not think I do this under 
compulsion.’’ My pride revolted at the thought of 
such abject surrender, considered abstractly, though 
I had spoken the truth: I was her slave for evermore. 
My life was hers, if only she would not send me away 
from her. 

“I will trust you,’’ she said. ‘You 
your arms and take them to my house. 
ahead, and do not turn this way.” 

Her eyes compelled me, and I did as she directed. 
All the while, her companion had remained silent, 
gazing afar, as though she saw ghosts, and regarding 
this incident, seemingly, as an every-day occurrence. 
She was an elderly woman, evidently a relict of some 
aristocratic Cuban; for there was an air about her of 
decayed gentility. This fact struck me about them 
both: that they had met and been closely pressed by 
Death! Else why this abstraction, this freedom from 
personal fear? They appeared as ones apart, who had 
journeyed to the banks of the Dark River, and had been 
turned back for a little while. And this surmise was 
confirmed, later, when the younger woman told me her 
story. 

But I will not dwell longer on this merely prefatory 
account of our acquaintance. When she opened to me 
the door of her dwelling, it was as if the gates of Para- 
dise had been swung apart. Then there ensued a period 
of beatific contentment in my life, which, if Iam made 
to bide an eternity in purgatory, will never be obliter- 
ated. It was bliss to watch her, it was joy to serve her; 
my only fear was that she might send me away. That 
she should not, | strove every way to make her feel the 
need of me: I anticipated her every want; I tried to sur- 
round her with such comforts as the war had made it 
difficult to obtain. I toiled early and late to bring back 
prosperity to the abandoned fields, and in a measure 
succeeded. But there was ever a feeling within my 
breast that merely material wants were not felt by her; 
that she had passed beyond them, had risen above them. 
However, she seemed not to be insensible to gratitude. 
She looked kindly on me, and now and then seemed 
about to melt into tenderness, to which, apparently, 
she had long been a stranger. She was, to me, like the 
pictured saints I used to kneel before in Seville, in the 
cathedral and in the church of San Juan. At first she 
and her duenna used to shut themselves within the part 
of the house reserved to them alone, and to which I had 
not access, it being tacitly understood that I was to 
dwell apart from them. But, as the month passed, the 
severity of my exclusion was relaxed a i'ttle. I hac 
taken charge of the g: irden, and from the wilderness 
of neglected plants had evoked a blossoming Eden. I 
cleared the paths of noxious weeds and the miradors of 
injurious insects, pruned the wild roses till they filled 
the air with fragrance, and, in fact, made the garden so 
attractive that my Queen could not resist the inclination 
to wander in it. Then my happiness was complete ; 
for the garden held the fairest flower in all the world, 
and it so came about that I was permitted to join her 
in her walks at evening time. As the sun fell behind 
the mountains she would come forth to inhale the per- 
fume of the myriads of roses there, and linger well into 
the evening; till, perchance, the moon rose and flooded 
the garden with its silvery light. Then we would retire 
to the tiled veranda, lodking out over the garden; and 
finally she asked me to tell her of my country and my 
boyhood. 

So I sat at her feet and told her of the white casita 
above the Vega of Granada, which also had a terraced 
garden, filled with roses and wistarias, palms and fig 
trees. And I told her of my mother and my sister, of 
the customs of our country people; of the beauties of 
the Alhambra, whose red walls we could see from our 
garden; and of the Hill of the Sun, where the Arab 
King had his royal seat, and looked out over a similar 
view to that now spread before us, only it lacked the 
fortresses and the atalayas, or watch-towers, of the 
Moors. And finally she became interested, and, little 
by little, told me of her own life here. Here, because 
she had never been any where else; she had looked upon 
these hills and this valley ever since she was born, till 
they had become a part of her existence and herself. 
And yet, she confessed, they were at times abhorrent to 
her; for—and this explained the deep sorrow that en- 
compassed her—here, too, she had lost all that had once 
made life worth the liking and loving. Within the six 
months then just past my countrymen had killed her 
father and only brother. Her mother had died when 
she was a mere child, so that with the death of her 
father and brother had been sundered every living 
bond to earth. She did not weep when she told me 
this; her grief was beyond the assuagement of tears. 
She did not seem to fee! resentment; for, as she con- 
fessed, they had taken the chances of war and only met 
their deserts. Then I held out the advantage of leav- 
ing the valley and trying what change of scene would 
do; but she only shook her head, and gazed afar, with 
that look of remoteness in her eyes that made me think 
of angels—that they must be within the scope of her 
vision. And I was not made aware that I had even 
touched a chord in her heart until three months had 
passed, and the days drew nigh in which we celebrate 
the birth-on-earth of our blessed Lord. She did then 
show some interest in things about us, and even sent to 
the nearest village for candles and many little adorn- 
ments for a Christmas tree that I had proposed to raise. 
There was one old colored man left on the estate, who 
lived in a hut away by himself. and formed their only 
connecting link with the outside world. He it was 
went down; and when he came back it was with evil 
tidings. The people. he said, were alarmed over a 
threatened invasion of Spanish troops. By some means, 
the news had gone abroad that a Spanish deserter (my- 
self) was hiding in the mountains, and trodps had been 
dispatched to seek him out. Incidentally, cf course, 
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they would devastate the valley, and leave ruin and 
desolation behind, as they had done before. 

On receipt of this information I proposed to my host- 
ess that I should go down and give myself up, hoping to 
avert the threatened disaster, though it tore my heart 
to doso. At this she gave me such a look of mingled 
pain and bewilderment that I forbore mentioning the 
subject again. More than this: she seized my hand, 
retaining it as though unconscious of the act, and held 
it close, while she adjured me never to refer to it again; 
for I was now her guest, and she was content to await 
the coming of the foe. 

It was the first time I had been so near as even to 
touch the hem of her mantilla, and that night I kissed 
and caressed the hand she had held as though it had 
been a part of herself. Still, she gave no sign that she 
had noted aught of my passion; she was too wise to 
betray herself, even had she; but it seemed she noted 
not. 

At last arrived the day before Christmas, then the 
eve—la Noche Buena, we term it in Spain—the blessed 
night. In the corner of the great dining-room I had set 
up a small tree, which she adorned with tapers, and 
upon it we placed the little gifts for ourselves. I had 
nothing in my possession of any value whatever, except 
a gold ring, given me by my mother when [ left for 
Cuba. This I inclosed in a cleft goyaba and hung on 
the tree for her. For the duenna I hung there a silver 
crucifix, which had been my companion many months. 
My present was a square Morocco case, opening which 
I saw—incredulous as I was—a picture of herself! 

‘*Mine?”” Iexclaimed. ‘‘Mine?’’ 

She nodded her beautiful head, and—what I noted, 
even in my joy and confusion—she smiled! Her face 
was illumined, transfigured, by that smile, the first it 
had worn since my advent here. And when we sat at 
table the warmth of it (and perhaps the wine we drank) 
seemed to penetrate even the cold exterior of the duenna, 
who, for the first time, addressed her speech to me. She 
seemed, rather, to be addressing an imaginary auditor, 
far away, or to be self-communing; but it was evidently 
for my benefit she talked, . 

“You are young,’’ she said; ‘‘she is young; joy may 
yet be yours. For me is only death—death; and soon. 
But it matters not; my joy is gone, never, never to re- 
turn. But it is not long since she—she—was happy ; 
yet again she may be, yes, may be. It is but one, but 
two—yes, two years--since she was Joy personified. 
She was sought in marriage, her hand was sought by 
all the young men of Almiqui. They called her the 
‘Pearl of Almiqui.’ That she is to me now: Perlita— 
Little Pearl—to me, to an old woman, her only com- 
panion. But those young men, those suitors, gone— 
every one; dead, every one. Killed by the cruel 
Spaniards, are they; not one is left in the valley—not 
one to admire my Pearl, to—love—her.’’ The duenna’s 
head fell forward, heavily striking the table, and, be- 
fore Perlita had raised her, 1 knew she was dead. 

Perlita was silent under this new bereavement, as 
she had been hitherto. It seemed as if, having already 
faced death many times, another visitation could not 
shock or disturb her. Silently we prepared the dead 
woman for her burial, and by turns we watched the 
long night through. In the morning I went forth and 
dug the grave for her last resting-place. With the help 
of the old servitor, 1 bore her to the spot, beneath a 
spreading cieba tree, and Perlita followed, sad and 
speechless, the sole mourner, 

On our way back, as we came through the coffee 
grove, the old man caught my arm and pointed to the 
valley below, where I saw in the sunshine a glint of 
sun on steel. Perlita saw it, too, but said not a word; 
a look, only, we exchanged. We needed no speech, 
now, to know each other’s thoughts. I had, in a sense, 
become a second self to her: I supplemented all ber 
labors, and, though she may not have known it then, 
tried to stand between her and all troublé. But this— 
the coming of my comrades, of my countrymen—in 
this case 1 had brought down danger upon her and her 
house. She was apparen:ly as unconscious of this as of 
all other things taking place around her; but when we 
reached the house she retired at once to her apartment. 

‘There, in there,’’ she said impressively, pointing to 
a small room off the hall. ‘‘There are weapons, all you 
will need, I will soon rejoin you.’’ 

I found, as she had said, all | wanted. There were 
revolvers, machetes, rifles, with amimunition, carefully 
arranged for immediate use. I barricaded doors and 
windows; the house was built with a view to such 
emergencies, and there were slitted loopholes from 
which one inside could fire upon an gee with com- 
parative safety. I posted. my rifles at each command- 
ing loophole, loaded, and with reserve supplies of 
ammunition; then waited. I could do nothing else. I 
was cool, my nerves were like iron; for, like my beloved, 
I had once met death. It was nothing; but the partin 
—that thought almost unnerved’'me, The old man ha 
scurried to his hut, in a panic of fear, so we were left 
alone in the house. I soon heard the tramp, tramp of 
advancing soldiers; I could hear the words of com- 
mand; and still Perlita had not come. But, as the 
company straggled into the inclosure, I heard a light 
footstep, and turned, to behold her, a smile on her face, 
visible even in the twilight of the close-shut room. 

‘Do you know who they are you are to kill?’’ she 
whispered significantly. ‘Your own countrymen! 
There are many, fifty perhaps. Can you, will you, kill 
them all?” 

“Yes,” I answered. and truly. 
will save your life—all—or—”"’ 

“‘And would you die for me?’’ She came close and 
clutched my arm. ‘For me, a Cuban, an enemy?” 

I would have answered, but she continued: 

‘“‘No, no, you shall not. There is something better. 
Do you not divine it? Better! better!’’ Her eyes were 
blazing; she was awake at last, she was palpitating 
with an excitement born not of fear. Not of fear, but 
—could it be, then, of love? A stray shaft of light 
shot through a loophole and showed me the fire in her 
eyes, shining through a mist of divine sympathy, and 
into mine! Ah, Dios! All the world else was forgot- 
ten, as I drew her head to my shoulder and pressed my 
lips to hers. If we were conscious. then, but one 
thought possessed us both: that we might be transfixed 
thus and borne away to one grave, to lie forever and 
forever in each other's arms. 

But soon enough we were rudely awakened, by 
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the shouts and the tumult without. Perlita raised her 
head and shook off my inclosing arms. ‘‘This is a sin,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘when time is so precious. Come, arm 
yourself; take a rifle, two revolvers, this knapsack; 
follow me. You shall neither commit murder, this 
day, nor shall you risk your life for me. Come!” 

I saw then that she had brought out two heavy 
haversacks, which she had packed while in her room. 
One of these she took, the other I shouldered, and thus 
laden, with a rifle and two revolvers added, followed 
her to the dark cellar of the house. There she lighted 
a candle, and led the way to the furthest corner, where 
a score of enormous puncheons were piled against the 
wall. Stopping in front of the central puncheon of the 
lower tier, Perlita drew a wooden pin from the side and 
the head turned, as on a pivot, revealing a deep passage 
behind and beyond. It was the opening to a tunnel, 
and the false puncheon was aftixed to the wall, form- 
ing the mouth of a dark hole leading into the earth. 

“Go first,’’ she said, ‘‘because I must fasten this pin 
again in place. Do not hurry, your friends are only 
battering down the door. It will be some moments 
before they think of coming here; and then we shall be 
well beyond their reach. I am the only one alive, ex- 
cept yourself, that knows of this secret tunnel.”’ 

It was a narrow passage at first, but beyond the wall 
of the cellar expanded so that we could walk upright. 
The candle but faintly illumined the damp tunnel, but 
it gave light enough for me to discern numerous taran- 
tulas, scorpions, lizards and centipedes as occupants of 
this subterranean tomb. We must have been half an 
hour within the walls of our prison, all the time grop- 
ing forward, all the time silent, except for an involun- 
tary exclamation as some noxious creature crossed-our. 
path. At last there came a gleam of light from with- 
out, and soon we stood in a large rock chamber, with 
crystal ceiling and stalactitic pillars. The room was 
all of forty feet across and twenty high, dry and well- 
lighted, with a low doorway, or mouth, leading to 
outer air. 

“At last,” she sighed, sinking to a stone bench at 
the foot of a pillar. 

I dropped my burden and sprang to clasp her in my 
arms, but she sternly waved me away. Seeing in my 
face a look of wonderment, she smiled and put out her 
hands. 
“Oh, pardon me, I forgot that I gave you a right. 
It is something so new to my life to have some one to 
caress me.”’ 

So she made amends, and with her head pillowed 
against my shoulder, sank into slumber. While she 
slept I sat watchful, amazed at my temerity at holding 
in my arms one who, but a few days ago, seemed as dis- 
tant from me as a goddess. I kissed her hair, soft and 
glossy, as it fell in disorder around the lovely face. I 
hung above her enchained, like a mother over the babe 
at her breast. My being was elate with the joy of 
possession; yet around my heart surged a great fear, 
as if the premonition of coming disaster. As my gaze 
lingered, as I swept it downward, over the white-lidded 
eyes and parted lips to the chaste curve of her throat, 
I saw that which almost stopped my heart’s pulsations. 
Peering from the folds of her mantilla, where they fell 
across her breast, the head of an immense centipede, its 
evil eyes glittering, glancing upward at me, as if aware 
that it held her life at its mercy! Another instant it 
would be too late to save her! I knew well that it 
would be useless to attempt to seize it in my fingers; 
that my slightest motion would set it upon her like a 
flash of light. So, without removing my gaze, I 
reached my free hand for the revolver in my belt. 
Cautiously I drew it forth and set back the hammer, 
dropping my eyes the fraction of a second to get an 
aim that should not imperil my Perlita’s life. Then I 
drew trigger; but even in that brief flash of time the 
loathsome thing. had set its jaws and a score of its en- 
venomed claws into her throat, leaving them clinging 
there as its body was blown to atoms. God! How can 
I tell the rest? Thus rudely awakened, Perlita opened 
her eyes with a convulsive start, but still with love in 
them, with trust in them. AsI tore away the poison- 
ous pincers she perceived the peril she had been in and 
threw her arms around my neck. Gladly would I have 
kept them there, but I knew that the poison was already 
coursing through her veins. All the antidotes available 
were tried. but nothing could counteract that deadly 
fever. While still clinging to me, calling upon me not 
to let her go from me, away from life, from love, she 
became delirious. Then. at the coming of the night, I 
was enveloped in the darkness of desolation. Christ- 
mas morning had brought me life and love; its night 
found it shrouded in the cerements of the grave. 

That is all, senor. A smuggler’s boat brought me to 
this island in the Bahamas, where you find me. Here I 
await the termination of the war; for I cannot return to 
fight my countrymen, I cannot turn against her kindred. 
When it is over I shall go back to the motntain ca/etal, 
and watch above the grave that holds my Pearl. 

—_——>o+————— 


LITERARY PRIZES. 

Speaking of the Author’s Society and the earnings 
of literary men. Mr. Besant makes the following asser- 
tion as to the prizes of literature: ‘I cannot make peo- 
ple believe that there is such a thing existing as literary 
property. When, for instance, I stated that over fifty 
people in England and in America were making more 
than a thousand pounds a year by literature. my esti- 
mate was absolutely derided. We have since then 
ascertained that hundreds of people are making over 
a thousand pounds a year by literature of various 
kinds; at least thirty in England alone are making 
over two thousand; at least six or seven are making 
over three thousand, and I should say that at least one 
or two are making not less than four thousand. In 
every profession a thousand pounds a year is a prize; 
two or three thousand a year is a great prize. l'rom 
the peculiarity of the literary profession there can never 
be many of these great prizes at the same time; but 
there will always be opportunity for everybody, and 
there is plenty of room at the top.” No doubt this is 
true, but it is frightfully crowded at the bottom. 
Speaking of his own experience as a writer, Mr. Besant 
said that he wrote eleven novels in collaboration with 
James Rice, eleven by himself since, besides four. 
on French literature, two books on London and a couple 


of biographies. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


JOHN SHERMAN says that there is no telling what 
newspaper men will do. There isn’t. They spring str- 
prises on ty every day of the week. But there is no 
telling. either what Secretaries of State may do. Let’s 
keep an eye on him. Mr. Sherman is a man of brains, 
he holds a very high position, he possesses a lively sen- 
timent of humor. He is a tip-top example of what an 
American may be when he tries bard. But he is hu- 
man. With every deference I will venture to suggest 
to him that the progress and prosperity of the Res Pub- 
lica are more important to the nation than small talk. 
Its affairs have been botched enough. Everything imag- 
inable that a country could want has been given it ex- 
cept common sense. Mr. Sherman has that article in 
an excellent state of cultivation. But, throughout the 
planet, the advance of culture is marked by an in- 
creasing appreciation of what Campbell called ‘‘the 
juxury of silence.’’ There is a thing which newspaper 
men can’t enjoy, but which statesmen should. I com- 
mend it to Mr. Sherman. Jokes are all very well and 
jests are even better. But they are small change of 
journalism and out of place in high a What 
v e want there is thought, and it is the duty of this gen- 
tleman to see that we get it. 


Mr. T. L. Sclater has been writing around requesting 
people not to use the term scientist, which, he says. is 
au hybrid formed on the analogy of artist, but injected 
with a little ¢. Mr. Sclater proposes scient, which, he 
declares, is correct, and the literal equivalent of savant. 
Literally Mr. Sclater is right, technically he is wrong. 
Scient may become to mean one who knows, precisely 
as savant now does. But knows what? It would be 
quite proper to call a cook a savant, provided he knew 
his trade and did not take offense. A sensible cook 
might. When Professor Sidgwick, who stammered in 
two dead languages and four modern tongues, was pi- 
loting a lot of foreigners around Cambridge, one of the 
party remarked that, while there were a great many 
men of learning about, there seemed to be none who, 
in breadth of culture, corresponded to the savant abroad. 
“Oh, yes, we have them,” the professor, in his blythe 
stutter, replied; ‘“‘but we call them p-p-p-p-prigs.”’ Far 
be it from me to so much as insinuate that Mr. Sclater 
belongs to that category. But though he himself be 
one who knows he might know better. The little ¢, at 
which his purist soul revolts, has been interpolated for 
euphony, merely that and nothing more. In addition, 
it was put there to stay. Scientist has a clearly defined 
meaning, which neither savant nor scient will ever pos- 
sess. At the forty-ninth convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science recently 
held in Detroit, the Hon. Thomas W. Palmer announced 
as follows: ‘‘Science is the classification of phenomena, 
to the end that general principles may be established 
and declared, from which rules of action may be de- 
duced for application in particular cases."’ Allof which 
may sound long-winded and —— even is; yet, apply- 
ing it to the particular case of Mr. Sclater, the rule of 
action would be to ignore his request entirely. 

Balzac had two ambitions, to be famous and to be 
loved. He achieved them both, and died of a broken 
heart. Mr. Arthur 8. Melcher is just as ambitious. 
This gentleman, a resident of Auburn, and incidentally 
engaged in the perfectly genteel avovation of harness 
manufacture, met, wooed, and, according to his own 
statement, won the consent of Miss Lou Dingley to be 
his bride. On after reflection, but without notice, the 
lady changed her mind and became tie wife of another. 
Whereat what did Mr. Melcher do? You will say that 
he took to drink, set out for the Klondyke, went forth 
to die for his country, besieged the affections of the 
Jady’s most intimate enemy, lost himself in his manu- 
factory, or, with a halter from it. made a trip to a bet- 
ter world. Nota bit of it., Mr. Melcher sued the recal- 
citrant and faithless Lou for breach of promise. In the 
absence of attachment for him, he got out an attach- 
ment for her. Failing to get her in harness, he put her 
in court. What ood the lady expect? But the point 
is elsewhere. A precedent has been established. Here- 
after girls will have to be careful. Some time ago a 
chap committed suicide. He had just become a hus- 
band. On his person was found a notice to the effect 
that no man knew a woman until after he had married 
her. It isa little the same way with girls. They feel 
that they know a man better when they are engaged to 
him than when they are not. Asa consequence there 
are those among them who will become engaged to a 
dozen men, one after another, and even all at the same 
time. It is not only good fun, it enables them to pick 
and choose. I am sure it was that way with Miss Lou 
Dingley. In encouraging Mr. Melcher she was only liv- 
ing up to a good old American custom. But she forgot 
to remember his occupation. Bridles. being in his line 
of business, she might have known he would saddle her 
with an action. From her sad fate girls had best take 
warning. In becoming engaged right and left harness 
manufacturers are to be avoided, They always get the 
whip hand. 

Apropos to Balzac, the New Brunswick burglar who 
looted the library of Mr. P. F. Daly to the extent of ten 
volumes of the Human Comedy and six of Victor ie 
gave extraordinary manifestations of intelligence. He 
committed a crime no doubt, but were he brought be- 
fore me most assuredly would sentence be suspended. 
A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind. Had I 
never enjoyed the spectacle of genius at its apogee, 
had I never been hypnotized by Balzac and sunstruck 
by Victor Hugo, had I neither the means nor the oppor- 
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tunity to revel lawfully in their enchantments, I'll be 
shot if I wouldn’t turn burglar also, There are the two 
modern magicians. In their brains were worlds. They 
took them out, put them in black and white, and sent 
them spinning through time. Occasionally I encounter 
people who have not read either. I envy them. The 
man who-has not frequented Balzac has before him a 
solid twelvemonth of instruction and surprise. The 
woman who has never soared with Victor Hugo has 
before her vistas of sheer delight. They are not only 
magicians, they are giants, calling across the centuries 
to the Titans of the past. In the Temple of Fame are a 

reat many persons who are shown the door when they 
die. There is room for them in plenty. But, however 
large they seemed in life. the colossal figures of Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Balzac and Hugo impel them into 
night. 

A fortnight since, among the transfers of real estate 
in this city, there is record of the sale of houses to one 
Mary Alice Fleming. I say one, for the reason that it 
is extravagant to assume that there are two people of 
that name. In which case the purchaser and the person 
who, a twelvemonth ago. the late Mr. Brooke used to 
describe to judge and jury as ‘this lady, my client,”’ 
are the same. «In while case also the purchase wiil, I 
am convinced, be pleasant and profitable to her. For 
“this lady”’ isa woman unusually resourceful. Indicted 
and tried for the murder of her mother, such was the 
evidence against her that every one regarded conviction 
as certain. Every one, indeed, except ‘‘this lady,’’ and 
possibly her sister. Twice a day for six weeks they 
strolled into court, with just the same air and just the 
same manner that two women might exhibit on their 
way down the aisle of a theater. It was farcical. Far- 
cical too were the proceedings, Any one that wanted 
to laugh to split had only to go and see ‘‘this lady’’ tried 
for murder. It amused her as much as the rest of us. 
There were occasions when she shook with laughter so 
real, so unfeigned and spontaneous, that it impressed 
the jury more even than did Brooke. There is where 
her resourcefulness came in. Another and delightful 
manifestation of it was the acquaintance which she man- 
aged to scrape with that jury, a bowing acquaintance 
merely, but none the less effective for that. She began 
by bowing to one poor chap, who was so taken aback 
that he returned it. She continued the process with 
the others. Acquaintance made, she felt, as perhaps 
they did too, that it would be rather a summary mode 
of cutting her to send her to be electrocuted. 

A short time ago I recited here a poem by Dr. John 
Todhunter, which was widely copied. Here is an- 
other. The meter is not new. »There are no new me- 
ters. But it is a meter which provides these verses 
with a melody that lingers with you even though the 
words escape. They must be read twice perhaps before 
the flow of beauty is apparent. Then you may notice 
two things: first, that the meter is unusual. and second, 
that it is idle to put it to music, for it is music itself. 


MALVEEN. 


White you were, light you were, as the down that is 
soft on the canna; 

Berry-brown your eyes, and your breast as soft as a 
silken banner. 

Light you were, white you were, and like a wave was 
your dancing; 

Brown your hair as the wrack-weed out where the gulls 
are glancing. 

Ululu! The sea are you, and I am the shore that 
breaketh, 

You are the sea and J am the shore, the shore that the 
sea forsaketh. 

For the shore can cry but faintly with the voices of lark 
and linnet, 

But the Ninth Wave calls the nine worlds with the voices 
of angels in it. 

You have heard the Ninth Wave calling, and you go 
from the shore left lonely. 

But I - the shore and hear you, Malveen, and call you 
only. 

I am the nest left empty, and I am the barren eider ; 

I ~~ steed you mastered, and long I look for my 
rider. 

I am a lonely lake; do the waves that withdraw regret 
me? 

The tide that used to fill me, and the rocks that did but 
fret me, 

My heart is breaking for these, and for you—do you, 
too, forget me, 

Malveen? 

A writer in the last ‘Quarterly Review” is a man 
after my own heart. He is not profound, he is not even 
brilliant, but in his precepts there is a piety which I may 
only characterize as restful. It is hisopinion that inspira- 
tion should be the sole joy of authorship. Contracts,coin, 
checks—these are things unworthy of the lofty mind. 
The Muse is a lady too high born to permit her peplum 
to drag for an instant in the mire of trade, and as to the 
genius for literature, it is a gift of heaven, which com- 
merce sullies and destroys. Ihaven’tadoubtofit. The 
idea of living by the sweat of the pen has alwaysseemed 
to me gross in the extreme. ith Dickens, who, in 
addition to a remarkable imagination, had an equally 
remarkable faculty for business, [ have no patience at 
all. Scott’s desire to build a huge family mansion from 
the proceeds of his copy has always seemed to me sim- 
ply contemptible. And while to Tennyson the poet in- 
variably I raise my hat, Tennyson the tradesman is a 

rson whom I should never hesitate to cut. But that 
is not all. The “‘Quarterly”’ reviewer maintains that 
before you become an author you must be ‘“‘a man’’— 
you must be qualified to stand the test of edifying biog- 
raphy. I have not a doubt of that either. Theophile 
Gautier, for instance, is, I have understood, a writer of 
singular fascination, but to me, one glance at his biog- 
raphy was sufficient ; I never could endure to read a line 
that he wrote. So it is with Poe. He is a name to me, 
nothing more. Of Shakespeare I have heard, and what 
I have heard has sufficed. I should prefer to caress an 
anaconda than to read one of his plays, and | am con- 
vinced that every right thinking person feels as I do. 

Another precept of my pious friend is that if you ex- 
haust your message in a single effort you should write 





no more. That, however, is an opinion which I ear- 
nestly trust he will alter. Otherwise he will be choos- 
ing his biographer and making his will, and I should so 
like to hear from him often. I have in my time en- 
countered such an amount of cant, I have read so much 
drivel, and overheard so much rot, that to get hold of a 
heaven-born essayist like this is a treat and a real one. 
And my admiration for him, which is unique, is en- 
hanced by a final dictum that, after all, an author 
mustn’t starve. But why not? In fact, why shouldn’t 
he? For that matter, in view of the bike and homilies 
like this, I don’t see how, unless he is a novelist of Mr, J. 
J. Astor's value, he can help it. If for nothing else, for 
very shame he should do so. Here is the white light of 
virtue beating upon him at last. He should turn over a 
new leaf, and if he can’t, then let him turn grocer. 


In Rome this summer the heat has been extraordi- 
narily intense. Nevertheless the Pope is reported to en- 


‘dure it better than winter weather. He now passes the 


day in a tower specially prepared for him, where, by 
reason of the thickness of the walls, the temperature is 
always fresh. In winter, however, the Vatican is very 
cold. The apartments are immense and the arrange- 
ments for warming them inadequate. Barring Russia, 
it is the same thing pretty much all over Europe. ‘The 
difference between winters there and here is, that there 
ke can’t keep warm and here you can’t keep cool. Our 
10uses and offices are superheated. In houses and offices 
abroad you shiver. It is only in the most recent build- 
ings that comfort has been considered. But with time 
it is permissible to assume that all this will change. 
However it may be in winter on the other side, there 
is no reason why, in the fiercest dog-days, we should not 
enjoy October weather. By means of the air tubes and 
force ventilators of ice furnaces, houses can be cooled 
in July as readily as they are warmed in January. In 
this city there are now several in operation. According 
as you feel, you give your orders, and, in ten minutes, 
a temperature of ninety-five degrees is reduced to sixty- 
five, lower even, low enough to chill flies and make ex- 
ercise pleasant. In the next generation a hotel without 
ice-air facilities will be minus the summer resorter. In 
factories, public buildings, and private dwellings, peo- 
ple will bake no more. 

Apropos to which, a subscriber asks how it is that 
there are so many mosquitoes on the Klondyke. It has 
seemed to him that the tirst touch of Arctic winter should 
banish them forever. It doesn’t. It puts them in cold 
storaZe. The Arctic regions are the summer resort of 
birds innumerable. Forty-eight hours after the first 
warmth, they arrive. in the glare of continuous sun- 
light plants bear quickly. Fruit becomes abundant. 
But fruit does not come before the blossom, and blos- 
som and fruit can’t be perfected the minute the birds 
arrive. Asa matter of fact, the fruit is not ripe until 
August, yet the birds reach there in June. There is a 
reason for all things, and there is one for this. As sud- 
denly as summer breaks the snow melts. Beneath is 
the entire crop of last year's fruit, millions of acres of 
cloudberries, cranberries and crowberries. It is the 
storehouse of the birds. When these berries are ripe, 
and before they can be gathered, the snow falls and 
preserves them in perfect condition until it melts. The 
same heat which frees them brings into being the most 
prolific insect life in the world. Then no man, not 
pachyderm by nature and insane by taste, can live 
there without a veil. 


It is stated that Mr. W. J. Bryan expects to visit 
Mexico in October, and is preparing an address on the 
money question which he hopes to be able to deliver in 
the Spanish language. I trust that the hope will be 
realized. Spanish is a delightful tongue, but unless Mr. 
Bryan gets to work right away I fear that the Gothic 
gutturals will give him trouble. Russian, which is 
nore difficult, was mastered by Bismarck in six months, 
If Mr. Bryan isa Latin scholar he ought to be able to 
express himself in Spanish in asmany weeks. For after 
all there are few accomplishments more easily acquired 
than a foreign tongue if only you know how to set at 
it. The most expeditious fashion is to cram the gram- 
mar. For that you need outside assistance. There are 
always thirgs to be explained, and, apart from that, 
there is the pronunciation. If your memory is reten- 
tive and your ear as well, grammar and pronunciation 
should be yours in a week. Then you may feel that 
you have broken the ground and you can say good-by 
to your tutor. Thereafter, every hour passed’ with him 
is an hour thrown away. The next step is to get a dic- 
tionary and a three-volume Spanish novel. With the 
grammar which you have crammed, construing will be 
easy, and from the dictionary you get the meaning of 
such words as you meet. Those words, as part of your 
future vocabulary, you must memorize. The first page 
of the novel it will probably take you a full hour to un- 
derstand. Butif you keep it up, if you keep on memo- 
rizing, you will find that you can read the last half of 
the third volume in thirty minutes. By this time you 
have a working vocabulary and a fair understanding ef 
the construction of sentences. The finishing course con- 
sists in dialogues with yourself. You put questions 
to which you reply. Words that won’t come, the dic- 
tionary will give you. Constructions that tangle you, 
the grammar sets straight. Try it, and with Latin for 
a background you will find that you can deliver an ad- 
dress on the money question in the Spanish language in 
six weeks, without a master, and no patent applied for. 

The Rev. W. L. Meese of Laporte. Ind., is a Hoosier 
parson of ine ang ibilities. Not content with 
marrying twelve hundred couples, he has founded an 
association for the promotion of matrimony. The 
members are bound by solemn oath to encourage it in 
every way; it is stated that already five thousand are 
enrolled for that purpose, and it is rumored that 
branches will be established throughout the land. 
There is to be nothing but marrying, giving in mar- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dobbins’ Electric or Dobbins’ 
Floating-Borax Soap on a piece of dampened flannel, 
and applying it lightly to the glove. It works like 
magic. Try it. 
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riage, and the attendant fees and feasts. All this is 
very beautiful, very commendable, and very utopian 
too. The great agency in the promotion of marriage is 
indeed association but not of the variety of which the 
Rev. Mr. Meese is the head. Young people don’t need 
to be encouraged to marry. They are anxious enough 
asitis. A poet has noted that the nicest thing imagi- 
nable is to awake on a summer morning with the con- 
sciousness of being in love. Even in winter the sen- 
sation ought not to be disagreeable. But when to the 
consciousness of being in love is added the conviction 
that the love is returned. you have a fancy ball through 
which it is a delight for the imagination to roam. 
There is the real incentive to matrimony. Nature is 
very sagacious. Without their knowledge, without 
suspecting that she is at work at all, she instils in 
young people a propulsion which is known as selection. 
Kach becomes, or seems to become, the necessary com- 
plement of the other. It is for this reason that the 
average marriage is a matter of surprise to at least some 
one particular person. The latter is unable to under- 
stand what the participants see in each other. What 
they do see are reciprocal attractions which Nature has 
not disclosed in them to him. Without these incentives 
marriages there may be, but they are the kind made 
abroad and not in Heaven. Our divorce laws are too 
lax as it is, and if young people are to be pitchforked 
into matrimony they will utilize those laws to pitch 
- Let them attend to their own affairs. 
They have ever since the memory of man runs not to 
the contrary. and associations, affiliated branches, 
brass bands and interference aren’t going to help them 
in the least. 


themselves out. 


What is the matter with the nobility? Itis only a 
little while ago that Lord Ronald Gower came out with 
a vehement and virulent pronunciamento against the 
high hat. And here is Lord Dysart just as vehement 
and just as virulent on the subject of evening dress. 
Lord Ronald is a man of letters, a sculptor of great 
ability, an artist to his finger-tips. The Earl of Dysart 
isa man of letters also, and, if I am not mistaken, act- 
ing editor of the ‘World.’ A crusade inaugurated by 
men of their caliber is therefore worthy of considera- 
tion. From any other source it might savor of an ad- 
vertisement Emanating from them it is manifestly 
due to righteous indignation and becomes the protest 
of outraged virtue. At the same time I can’t help wish- 
ing they would not make such a fuss about it. It is not 
necessary for Lord Ronald to wear a high hat unless he 
wants to. To my personal knowledge he has arrived at 
years of indiscretion and is entirely free to do as he likes. 
‘As for his colleague I haven't a doubt but that he feels 
better in flannels than in the smartest dress coat that 
Cook or Hammond or Poole or Smallpage or any of the 
the lot ever turned out. In that case why wear 
one? And since he is not forced to what is the use of 
the rumpus he is kicking up? If these men had the 
world against them and their costume were the subject 
of international dispute, | could understand. But there 
isn't a single, solitary, human being who cares a rap 
what they wear or what they don't wear, and the 
amusing part of it is that of that fact they are jointly, 
severally and entirely aware. 


rest of 


There is a lot of new words at present. The Jubilee 
produced jubilicant, jubilious and, as descriptive of the 
after effects, jubilitis. Mr. Rhodes proc flotation. 
Now science without effort has produced topopolite, 
topomorphous and lipomorphous. As we will all want 
to use them constantly definitions are in order. Topo- 
polite is not, as you might fancy, the utterance of an 
effusive stutterer. It means the inhabitant of a definite 
locality as opposed to a cosmopolite. Topomorphous is 
much the same thing. Terrapin, for instance, is topo- 
morphous to Maryland but clams are not. But these 
are nothing to lipomorphous. A lipomorphous thing is 
of the variety which you expect and don’t find—some- 
thing quite conspicuous by its absence. Wit is lipo- 
morphous in a comic paper; wislom is lipomorphous 
in the legislature, and increased revenue will be lipo- 
morphous in the Dingley hundred-dollar limit. But 
we didn’t need a neologism to be convinced of that. 

-e- 

ONE possibility of the labor question seems to have 
escaped the attention of Southerners who are question- 
ing the capacity of colored people as cotton-mill opera- 
tives. Some of the schools for colored youth educate 
the hands and eyes as well as the brains of their stu- 
dents, most of whom become teachers and follow the 
systems by which they themselves were instructed. 
There has been no complaining, at the great training- 
schools at Hampton and Tuskegee, of clumsy fingers 
and slow perceptions; the young colored men and 
women are taught trades more exacting upon the 
nerves and perceptions than cotton-mill work, and 
the reanaaitel results are seen annually by thousands 
of appreciative white people of the North and the 
South. As to that, the niceties of manual training, as 
now followed in some Northern schools, are not re- 
stricted to any race or class, although no Southern city 
ean show blacks stupider than are some of the whites 
whose children attend city schools at the North. 


THE State of Tennessee lost ‘‘the chance of its life’ 
recently by neglecting, through the absolute apathy 
of its voters, a chance to amend its Constitution. For 
many years the natural resources of the State have been 
brought to the attention of capitalists elsewhere. and of 
the genuineness and greatness of these resources there 
could be no doubt. Capital, however, always takes a 
look at the laws of a State before Peirce.» and in 
Tennessee it found that capital could be taxed so many 
different times and in so many different ways, as to 
threaten its existence, so most of it kept away from the 
State. This year, when State pride and general atten- 
tion had been stimulated by the very creditable Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Nashville, it was expected that 
the people would make some reforms possible by 
authorizing the calling of a Constitutional Convention, 
but the result was as stated above, and Tennessee must 
still behold States further South enjoying greater pros- 
perity than she. 













BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LI. 


THERE is something about Rotten Row in the height 
of the London season, between five and ‘seven of an 
afternoon, that oppresses. confuses, dizzies me. Does 
anything else in the whole world compare with it, for 
pure luxury, splendor and “‘smartness’’? Past Hyde 
Park Corner, through Albert Gate, and by other means 
of ingress, victorias, barouches and drags forever pour. 
You feel that the note of sumptucus indolence could 
not be more ringingly struck. The weather, at these 
hours, is often faultless. Enormous trees raise them- 
selves into the shimmering silver of an atmosphere 
which English summers can alone invoke. The breezes 
and birds are buoyant rivals for your approbation, and 
the idyllic vistas made by huge dark tree-stems con- 
tinuously melt from one to another with a distracting 
sylvan loveliness. On your left, as you drive or stroll 
westward, are the rears of the Knightsbridge houses, 
with their ivied balconies and verandas, their gay- 
tinted window-awnings flapping in the soft gales, and 
their gardens both fragrant and halcyon with flowers, 
Some of the women as they sweep by you, now perched 
on the tops of four-in-hands, now leaning lazily back on 
the cushions of far more comfortable carriages, are ex- 
cessively handsome. Roses and lilies went long ago to 
the making of the English complexion feminine, and 
myosotis has had much ado, I am sure, with the azure 
of their eyes. To the men I cannot accord strong praise 
for visage, though it is easy to understand why their big 
frames have roused admiration. Still, in a general 
sense, I should maintain that only Englishmen of the 
upper classes are either good-looking or well-built. 
Among the former one sees ‘‘giants,’’ ‘splendid speci- 
mens,’ and all that. But these are often too florid, 
and on a closer glance into their faces you perceive that 
the floridity is mottled and veiny. To speak with some- 
what hardy frankness, there are not a few blond, Her- 
culean Englishmen, both young and elderly, who look 
as if they would not at all disdain a brandy-and-soda 
between breakfast and luncheon. The adorable wild- 
flower, eglantine English girl looks always as if she 
drank nothing but tea. It’s astonishing how very 
strong she can stand it; but she always appears to have 
made it three-quarters milk, nevertheless. 


With regard to the great masses of people whom one 
encounters in the London streets, I have still but to say 
what I have always said. They are a populace homely, 
angular, graceless, repellent in almost every physical 
way. Among them one sees a fair sprinkling of dwarfs; 
for babes are not too seldom born, throughout the great 
English working multitudes, just after their mothers 
have spent a long day of toil. I do not know of any 
place in the world where one may see so many varie- 
ties of human ugliness as in London, The horse face, 
the ape face and the bulldog face are all evident. Then 
there is the face full cf eloquent pallor and fatigue, its 
plainness winning a sort of weird baonty from the very 
martyrdom of penury that it suggests. You might 
walk from Harlem to East Broadway without once see- 
ing a single figure at all as piteous for utter bedraggled 
poverty as I have often seen, of late, within a stone- 
throw of ‘‘The Langham,”’ one of London’s most ex- 
pensive and high-priced hostelries, Of course there is 
Whitechapel, where only the most wretched beings 
congregate; but nevertheless one will find the poor 
scattered strangely in all directions. A few steps away 
from Regent Street, glittering with prosperity, you may 
light upon absolute nests of filth and fetor... One 
conviction strengthens with me the more lI travel. Of 
all races, in their ordinary and every day aspects, 
Americans, as you meet them during your walks 
abroad, are the most cleanly, comely and attractive. 
New York inen, as they pass you in the streets, look, for 
the most part, well-fed. Londoners incessantly do not. 
They are haggard, hollow-cheeked, gaunt. iil-clad, 
dirty. Life seems to weigh heavily on them, and none 
of our bright, hard sunshine has touched them with a 
single stimulant ray. But they are not sluggish or 
loitering, as a rule, and I begin to think that the 
American restlessness and disquietude, so often harped 
upon, are mythical delusions alone. But of this here- 
after. 


Not so, however, the reproaches often cast upon 
American manners. These are mainly just. he 
courtesy of the London shopkeeper charms me to-day 
precisely as it did years ago. Perhaps he says “‘sir’’ 
too often, and perhaps he is too profuse in his general 
politeness. But he is better than the American clerk 
who will sell me an ounce of tooth-powder as though 
he were conferring upon me an especial favor. The 
English tradesman may think himself quite your equal, 
but he doesn’t thrust upon you this article of belief. 
The American tradesman not only thinks so but makes 
his conviction patent. It all comes to this: ohe has 
manners, and the other has not. ‘‘Manners are not 
idle,”’ a great poet has said, but we of the west, masses 
and classes alike, persist in ignoring them. Our classes 
ignor them—our male classes, I now mean—to a degree 
that is woful. Let any gentleman in New York search- 
ingly ask himself how many other gentlemen he knows 
whose manners are really gentlemanlike. Nearly every 
man of good manners whom I have met in America is 
more or less unpopular. If he is suave of speech, gra- 
cious and high-bred of deportment, he is at once pro- 
nounced “stuck up,” ‘‘airy,”’ “‘affected.”’ If he dislikes 
listening, at his club, to a bawdy story, he is called 
“stiffy’’ and “‘chump.’’ If his mode of speech is re- 
fined, his language = aE and thoroughly grammatical, 
you will hear somebody say of him behind his back, 
“Oh, that feller bores me out o’ my boots."’ There is no 
doubt at all that the standard of manners among New 
York men is exceedingly low. I am not speaking of 
their behavior toward women, but of that toward one 
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another. If any New York man of position and culture 
feels like asverting that I am wrong, let him put my 
declaration to this test: Let him ask himself whether, 
when about to give a *“‘man’s”’ dinner to some for- 
eigner of position and culture, he has not carefully con- 
cerned himself with the subject of just what men he 
had best invite, and finally shrunk aghast from more 
than one club intimate as ineligible past words. *“‘Ii n’y 
a pas de féte sans lendemain,” says the old French 

roverb. but he wants the to-morrow of his to be at 
Cost not remorseful. It is astonishing how many vul- 
garians we New Yorkers will find that we have for 
“chums’’ on an occasion like the aforesaid. Dear, 
good, every-day fellows, no doubt, but vulgarians, all 
the same. 


Notwithstanding her genial appearance at her Jubi- 
lee, it now transpires that the Queen was very nervous 


indeed. At first, I learn, the whole idea was obnoxious 
to her. When the Marquis of Salisbury endeavored to 


convince her that it was one to be favorably considered, 
she looked at him in the most pathetic way, and ex- 
claimed: *‘Remember, I ain a very old woman, and I 
have been shot at four times.’’ There seems to be no 
doubt that the Queen dreaded some dire calamity to 
herself and those whom she loved. Thousands of her 
loyal subjects, as I am well aware, felt this dread in 
keen degree. Just before the Jubilee, I was talking in 
aris with an English friend. ‘‘Have you any fear of 
a socialistic manifestation?’ I asked. ‘Have I not?” 
he answered, with sad gloom; ‘‘there seems every 
chance of it.’’? Beyond 1 mag in that huge throng, 
there was many a quick-beating heart. Of course Scot- 
land Yard had been lynxlike for previous weeks. No 
matter; how possible for some deadly little céterie to 
yather on some roof! And we all know that instant 
death to fifty people at the very least can now be car- 
ried in a small, innocent parcel. The Queen may have 
had such thoughts as these; it is highly credible that 
they not only visited the poor es mind but that they 
also tortured the peace of it. am told that on the 
morning of the monstrous festivity she was much dis- 
composed, She declared that if her carriage were not 
before a certain entrance of Buckingham Palace at the 
precise time specified (half after eleven was, I believe, 
the hour) she would not undertake the journey to St. 
Paul's. The carriage did not err by a second, and as 
we know, she got into it, with her daughter and her 
daughter-in-law, and braved perhaps a million of starers 
for four hours in the hot sun. She was seventy-five 
years old last May, and her action, all things consid- 
ered, was an extremely plucky one. She must have 
been well aware that many inimic eyes would gaze at 
her—that among these there would even be glances 
packed with scorn or hate, At any instant, too, she 
must have realized that a vague, hideous something 
might occur. But all the Hanoverians have been 
stolid, None of them have ever been nervous in the 
hysteric sense, though several of them (just as stolid 
and unimaginative people often do) have gone insane. 
However, Victoria has carefully guarded herself, ever 
since her husband died, in 1861, from “that fierce light 
which beats upon a throne.’’ Never was there a queen 
who so managed to combine the retention of personal 
popularity with the preservation of an almost inviolate 
privacy. Still, this may be only an instance of cause 
operative on effect. The English people, even when 
Tories of the hottest ty pe, realize quite well that royalty 
can never behave with more prudence, nowadays, than 
to keep its ermine unstained and its lips quiescent. On 
these terms it can alone continue politically to exist. 
They are willing to adore it socially, but there every 
shadow of adoration ends, 


One never so clearly comprehends the immensity of 
London as when one knocks as a guest at the doors of 
its multitudinous homes. Society of the most patrician 
sort is no longer concentrated in Belgravia and Mayfair. 
It is a long drive from Piccadilly to Kensington, from 
Portland Place to Hampstead, and yet swells are domi- 
ciled in either of these quarters. They are domiciled, 
too, in large numbers, at Richmond or Windsor or 
Twickenham. And yet they ask you to dine with 
them, to dance with them, though you dwell but a step 
from Regent Street or Trafalgar Square. An eminent 
London man of letters once semi-satirically said to me: 
‘We appreciate so heartily, at present, the vast dis- 
tances of our town that when we ask people to dine 
with us at eight we always expect them a good half- 
hour later.”” Yet 1am not now referring to the London 
fashionables, but to a large body of very cultivated and 
intelligent persons who are a great deal more agreeable 
than fashionables, and much steadier, much more sat- 
isfactory, as friends. A will write you, for example: 
*“‘Do come and drink tea with me at six. You may 
have forgotten my address. It is 17, Easthampton 
Mansions, Willoughby Road, Hammersmith.’ Or B will 
write: “‘Can’t you drop in and dine with me next Tues- 
day, to meet a few nice and jolly folk? I hope you re- 
member my address. It is 3la Nottinghamshire Ter- 
races, Northumberland Road, Peterborough Park, S. W. 
Don’t waste money on a cab, but take the great Portland 
Street Station, unless you quite abhor that stuffy Under- 
ground. I’m only ten minutes’ walk from Northumber- 
land Road. Take the third turning to your right (Little 
Princess's Street) after leaving the train, and there you 
are.’ It is usually thirty minutes’ walk from the 
“‘road’* mentioned, and you somehow inevitably take 
the third turning to your left instead of your right, and 
pass through Little Prince’s instead of Little Princess’s 
Street, and find yourself in a region where the name and 
fame of your friend B have not even dimly penetrated. 

All th's enforced peregrination is often a little hard 
upon even the most devoted kindliness. But I am deal- 
ing, of course, in only the more severely laborious feat- 
ures of it. Still, one cannot help thinking how differ- 
ently the whole social business is managed in New 
York. There Respectability has but a single stronghold. 
Fifth Avenue may be likened to a river, along whose 
banks thrive shapely growths of leafage and rich depths 
of grass, while all beyond is barrenness and blank. Not 
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as much as the merest little shrub of true gentil- 
ity may here lift its modest . Of course there isa 
Fifth Avenue in Harlem, but by, then the river, so to 
speak, has become whully Sg roa like the Thames 
when it reaches the Isle of Dogs. And with all our 
New York suburbs it is the same. Imagine expecting, 
in say West Thirty-Sixth Street, dinner-guests froin 
Brooklyn or Jersey City—dinner-guests who are to go 
back the same night. But that is precisely what the 

are doing in London all the time. And yet they tal 

about our American methods of ‘‘annihilating dis- 
tance’’! Of course they have their Underground and 
their cheap cabs, while we have only our cable cars, 
our trolleys and our Elevated But I do not per- 
ceive, I have never been able to perceive, in what way 
our American ‘“‘push’’ and ‘“‘enterprise’” exceed theirs. 
They may not have any one hotel as luxurious as the 
“Waldorf,’’ but they have their monstrous new one, 
the ‘‘Cecil,’’ overlooking the Thames Embankment, 
and they have many more of giant size. Business 

lans and schemes? It seems to me that England 

ristles with them, and that a certain deceased Ameri- 
can statesman never spoke more truly than when he 
stated she was “plastered over with trusts.’’ Her 
‘“‘“companies’’ and ‘‘syndicates” confront you at every 
turn. Sky-scrapers? She very probably does not want 
them (I only wish we did not!) though she already has a 
few. Traveling by land and sea? If she does not go 
much into the west, through lack of interest. she over- 
flows Europe year after year. Her resident population 
in Paris is very large, her transient dwellers there num- 
ber enormously. To Germany she sends countless 
annual tourists, and as for Italy, all its fairest towns 
are filled with her citizens. One marvels, indeed, what 
Italy would do without England, so beloved a refuge 
does she ake from wintry British east-winds, fogs, 
and sleet. .. No, I can’t, for the life of me, compre- 
hend how American ‘‘progressiveness’’ exceeds English 
‘‘progressiveness.”’ I believe that somebody once got 
up the fad that it did and that we Americans liked the 
idea of being thought brisker and livelier and more 
‘“‘go-ahead”’ than the mother-country, and that hence 
an idle fallacy (like many another) was sown broadcast 
throughout our land. 


The recent death of Lord Hindlip, at his residence in 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square. brings to mind the soine- 
what anomalous conditions under which his father was 
made a peer. It was, in plain terms, because he had 
amassed a big Ue of money by the manufacture of 
Allsopp’s ale and stout. First he was created a Baronet 
and later a Baron. He married into a patrician if un- 
titled family, and the Lord Hindlip recently deceased was 
his eldest son. This gentleman was educated at Harrow 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he gradu- 
ated in 1869. Then. for this son of a brand-new noble- 
man, with millions that smelled of malt, a career began. 
First he was made chairman of the proud brewing firm 
of S. Allsopp & Sons. Then he became deputy chair- 
man of the Great Northern Railway Company. From 
1873 to 1880 he sat in the House of Commons for East 
Staffordshire, and represented Taunton from 1882 till 
his succession to the ‘‘family honors’ at his father’s 
death. Meanwhile, in 1868, he had married a lady of 
position, and now his son, the Hon. Charles Allsopp, 
born in 1877, succeeds him. . “‘And so,”’ will sneer 
the socialist cynic, “proud English pedigrees are 
formed!’’ ‘‘Not so,’ will cry the Vavasour Vere de 
Veres, who came over with the Conqueror. ‘Such 
people as these are not des nétres; they are peers of 
the realm, if you please, but not peers of us!” ... 
Foolish Vavasour Vere de Veres! You know perfectly 
well that you would marry one of your daughters or 
sons to this ‘‘new stock’’ next week, if only shekels 
enough were ‘forthcoming. And after all, were not 
you yourselves once upstarts? Who knows; Perhaps 
in the year 1066, or thereabout, Norman noses were 
turned up at you, and remarks made on the subject of 
your grandfather having married his washerwoman. 
Everything must have its beginning, even that awfui 
solemnity, rooted in semi-infinitude, which we call 
Birth. 


I felt myself very lucky in being able to see the 
latest Joan collection at the Guildhall in Cheapside, a 
day or two ago; for, unless I am wrong, the exhibition 
was then on the verge of closing. The pictures are all 
“by painters of the British School who have flourished 
during Her Majesty’s Reign.” to quote from the capable 
and discursive catalogue arranged by Mr. Edward Lee. 
The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chesterfield, and, for 
that matter, even the Queen herself, are among those 
who have lent canvases. The collection is wonderfully 
interesting. If it is not worth crossing an ocean to see, 
it is certainly worth crossing the Channel. A thrill, I 
confess, passed through my nerves as I looked, for the 
first time and quite unexpectedly, on the original of 
Millais’s *‘Huguenots,’’ incorrectly so called. Who of 
us has not seen it hundreds of times as engraving or 

hotograph in the New York shop-windows? I remem- 
Cet that in the latter form it hung for years on the 
walls of my bedroom. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1852, when, as we are told, crowds stood 
before it all day. Millais was at that time not twenty- 
three years of age. The popularity of the picture has 
been immense, and yet few, among the great masses 
have, I imagine, quite understood its subject. Just 
before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew the order of 
the Duc de Guise ran thus: ‘‘When the clock of the 
Palais de Justice shall sound upon the great bell at day- 
break, then each good Catholic must bind a strip of 
white linen round his arm and place a fair white cross 
in his cap.’’ Fearing the results of this mystic and yet 
bloodthirsty order, a Roman Catholic lady holds with 
her Protestant lover a stolen interview, and supplicates 
him to wear the white scarf. Clinging to him, she tries 
to bind it about his arm, but with the strong, flexile 
fingers of one hand he prevents this act. The woman’s 
face is of an rgprer ger omgele” = pears beauty. A Miss 
Ryan, it is said, was the model and General Lempriére 
was the model for the Huguenot, His purple tunic is 
a superbly rich piece of painting, and so is the lady’s 
ansieligueed dress, with puffed sleeves yellow-slashed 
at the shoulders. But no point in the whole famous 
picture is half so delightful as that pleading, wistful, 
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feminine face. Its expression is rare 
among American women; I have never known but 
three or four who possessed it, and these in only a 
partial sense. One of them was Fanny Davenport, the 
actress, once a woman of striking beauty. Surely if 
Miss Ryan had come to New York at any time between 
1855 and ’60 her welcome would have been of the 
warmest. 


In the same collection are several hideously affected 
things by Rossetti, who manages, with his Jong-necked, 
posing, mincing maidens, to irritate, more than any 
modern painter I know, both your patience and com- 
mon sense. There are several Alma Tademas, all 
clever, and one or two astonishing. ‘‘I wish Tadema 
would not paint marble quite so well,’’ said an astute 
English critic in my hearing. The few words held a 
world of satire. Tadema, as it seems to me, paints 
everything well—superlatively well—except the under- 
lying soul of things. ... The Queen lends Sir David 

ilkie’s ‘‘Penny Wedding,” a famous picture of coun- 
try peasant life. This was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy as long ago as 1819. In his memoirs Sir David 
Wilkie says--‘‘l could draw before I could read, and 
paint before I could spell.’’ This celebrated Scotchman 
was born in 1785, and lived until 1840, receiving high 
honors, among which was included knighthood. Four 
years previous to his death he made a journey into the 
East. On his return home he was seized with an illness 
just after the ship had left Malta, and was buried at sea 
in sight of lordly old Gibraltar. To Turner this burial 
has afforded a subject for one of his finest paintings. . . 
And Turner is here, also, though not by any means ‘‘in 
full force.’’ To see Turner at his best—and his best is 
absolutely stupendous—one must visit his own special 
“room”? at the National Gallery... Has Mr. E. A. 
Abbey become a naturalized Englishman? I knew that 
he was a member, like Mr. Sargent, of the Royal Acad- 
emy, but I did not know that both he and his illustrious 
fellow-countryman had renounced their rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. And yet they both have pictures in this 
Guildhall Collection, where it is distinctly declared 
that only painters of the British School are represented. 
Iam very certain that neither Mr. Abbey nor Mr. Sar- 
gent would call himself a painter of the British School. 
Each gentleman has a picture here, and I suppose the 
friends of each have given their customary enthusiasm 
free rein. .. 1 wish that I could give mine free rein in 
telling how noble is ‘“The Last Moments of Raphael,’’ by 
the late Henry O’Neill, or how bewitching is Holman 
Hunt's ‘“‘Scene from ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ ”’ first 
exhibited forty-six years ago. Of this work, which was 
fiercely assailed, Mr. Ruskin wrote: ‘‘There is not a 
single study of drapery in the whole Academy, be it in 
large works or small, which for perfect truth, power 
and finish, could be compared with the black sleeve of 
Julia, or with the velvet on the breast and the chain- 
mail of Valentine.’’ And ‘‘Sylvia,’’ I should add, was 
painted from Miss Siddall, who afterward became the 
wife of Rossetti. On the early death of this lady, the 
author of the ‘‘Blessed Damozel’’ hid the manuscripts 
of all his poems, thus far written, in her deep meshes 
of golden hair. The manuscripts were afterward 
rescued, so report runs, from the coffin of his dead 
wife. . . But there are many other precious and lovely 
things in this phenomenal grouping, which I only wish 
that I had space to specify. It is the quintessence of 
the very best in English art for surely a half-century 
ast, and this, when all is said, means a great deal. 
Vith France or Germany it would, of course, mean 
vastly more; but perhaps hardly as much with either 
Italy or Spain. 


“Great Heat in England,’’ flamboyantly affirms the 
“Paris New York Herald” of July 12. And then it 
goes on: 

“The heat in London and the home counties yester- 
day, especially in the afternoon, was intense. 

_‘Reports from all centers where Saturday’s athletics 
were in progress state that the spectators in the open air 
suffered positive torture, and in London for the first 
time this year City men adopted a free-and-easy method 
of walking about with their coats over their arms. 

‘From the country there are as yet no accounts of 
fatalities having occurred, but ‘Lloyd’s Weekly’ says 
that at the Harrow and Eton match there was a death 
which is partly attributable to heat. While the match 
was in progress, one of the waiters was seen to be taken 
apparently with a fainting attack. 

‘Medical assistance was immediately rendered, but 
the unfortunate man expired in a few minutes, death 
being evidently due to syncope from heart disease, 
accelerated by excitement and heat. The police re- 
moved the body to the Marylebone Mortuary, there to 
await an inquest.’’ 

That r waiter, one cannot help believing, would 

robably have died, just the same, if the thermometer 

d been at fifty degrees. As it was, seventy degrees 
would doubtless have marked the ‘‘intense heat’’ of 
this particular day. July 11. I have seldom known a 
more delightful day anywhere. I took the train to 
Hampstead Heath, as it happened, and walked several 
miles in this alleged tropical sun without a hint of dis- 
comfort. I saw a good many persons who looked as if 
they might be ‘‘City men,’’ but I did not encounter one 
“‘walking about with his coat over his arm.”’’ Parlia- 
ment Hill, with its unparalleled view of London, was 
breezy as our New York Battery on a fine September . 
morning. The Heath itself, with its rich-green tufts of 
holly and low-growing firs, with its grand enskirting 
oaks and beeches, with its fascination of color, per- 
spective and contour, no more suggested sunstroke than 
arctic frost. This is not my first English July, and it is 
not the coolest that I have known. But compared with 
our fiery western martyrdoms it is refreshment untold. 
Many foolish things are said about London summer 
weather. Folk here lose their heads in the presence of 
@ genuine “‘hot wave.’’ When one arrives it rarely 
stays long, and it is rarely remarkable for heat. Dur- 
ing its continuance, I have observed, you are apt to 
sleep under blankets, for the nights not seldom grow 
chill. Americans groan over the scarcity of ice at bars 
and in saloons; but the English have really never been 
harshly enough confronted by heat to acquire a taste 
for frigid denies, And with us, what is the conse- 








quence of our glacial habit? We drink iced water 
when the thermometer is at freezing-point, and lo, 
blear-eyed Dyspepsia stalks about our land, seeking 
whom she may inconvenience! 

It seems to me that I have discovered the real reason 
why English people are so passionately addicted to tea. 
They imbibe enormous quantities of malt liquor, and 
this produces a dullness which it becomes instinctive to 
dissipate. In every family, beer—their kind of beer, 
not ours—is drunk like water. Even the servants must 
have their allotted pint with at least one meal. The 
public houses (as far as I can discover from what my 
readers are begged to believe a strictly extraneous view 
of them) sell almost nothing else. Strong tea, as a 
stimulant, is exactly the reverse of strong ale. One 
stupefies; the other excites. On Sundays. nowadays, 
the public houses do not reopen, after their midday 
closing, till six o’clock in the evening. Last Sunday, 
at about four, I chanced to be near the Marble Arch in 
Oxford Street. Seeing ‘‘ices’’ in the window of a 

try-cook, I thought to regale myself with one, as 
just then the sun was wiltingly hot. But on entering 
the place I found it samy, packed with tea-drinkers; 
even ‘‘standing room only’’ was almost a vain hope, 
and I backed myself out upen the pavement. This was 
the British hour for tea. No wonder the entire race 
have been called ‘‘stuffers.’’ They literally take five 
meals a day. First, breakfast, then luncheon, then 
“‘tea’’ (with which they always eat something hearty, 
like buns or fruit-cake), then dinner, and then supper, 
which, in mercy to British peptics, is usually light. 


Now that ‘‘The Battle of the Bays,” by Mr. Owen 
Seaman, has become so emphatic a success both here 
and in America, it is agreeable to concern one’s self 
with that clever writer’s previous work. This oppor- 
tunity has of late been afforded me by a London liter- 
ary friend. As long ago as 1888 (I say “‘as long ago,”’ 
though it seems to my poor ageing self like the day 
before yesterday!), Mr. Seaman published in England 
a book mainly composed of serio-comic verse, called 
**With Double Pipe.’’ This book fell, if I mistake not, 
quite flat; and yet it contained two lyrics, ‘‘A Plea for 
‘rigamy” and ‘Coming Out,’’ which are surely as 
brilliant as anything in ‘‘The Battle of the Bays.’’ In- 
deed, so entirely witty and artistic is the former song. 
that I am tempted to quote it here, since lam almost 
certain that few American eyes have yet seen it. The 
manner is somewhat after that of Calverley, who has 
left us pages bediamonded with the most radiant droll- 
ery. Mr. Seaman’s fun, however, is authentic, and 
even Mr. Gilbert himself has not often made a happier 
hit than in this 


PLEA FOR TRIGAMY. 
“T’ve been trying to fashion a wifely ideal 
And find that my tastes are so far from concise 
That, to marry completely, no fewer than three'll 
Suffice. 
“T’ve subjected my views to severe atmospheric 
Compression ; but still, in defiance of force, 
They distinctly fall under three heads like a cleric 
Discourse. 
‘My first must be fashion’s own fancy-bred daughter, 
Proud, peerless and perfect—in fact, comme il faut; 
A waltzer and wit of the very first water— 
For show. 
‘But these beauties that serve to make all the men 
jealous, 
Once face them alone in the family cot! 
Heaven’s angels incarnate (the novelists tell us) 
They're not. 
“But so much for appearances. Now for my second, 
My lover, the wife of my home and my heart: 
Of all fortune and fate of my life to be reckoned 
A part. 
‘She must know all the needs of a rational being, 
Be skilled to keep council, to comfort, to coax ; 
And above all things else be accomplished at seeing 
My jokes. 
**T complete the ménage by including one other 
With all the domestic prestige of a hen; 
As my housekeeper, nurse, or, it may be, the mother 
Of men. F 


“Total, three! and the virtues all wel] represented ; 
With fewer than this such a thing can’t be done: 
Though I’ve known married men who declare they're 
contented 
With one. | 


**Would you hunt during harvest, or hay make in win- 
ter? 
And how can one woman came to combine 
Certain qualifications essentially inter- 
Necine? 
“You may say that my prospects are (legally) sunless; 
I state that I find them as clear as can be:— 
I will marry no wife, since I can’t do with one less 
Than three.” 


I bave italicized the seventh stanza of this inimitably 
funny bit of verse, because it seems to me a very triumph 
of pure humor. ‘‘With all the domestic prestige of a 
hen”’ cannot, I think, be surpassed anywhere in Hood, 
Calverley, Gilbert, Frederick Locker, or our own -half- 
forgotten John Godfrey Saxe. 


Why does not some bright Englishman construct a 
telling satire on The Tyranny of the Frock Coat? Of 
course I mean the double-breasted, long-skirted affair 
which it is here de rigueur to don at all day entertain- 
ments, accumpanied by a tall silk hat. In New York, 
long before I left that metropolis, the frock coat had 
found its way into all reputable haunts of Dudedom. 
It had even done more—or less, as one pleases. It had 
become d la mode on Sixth Avenue, o’ Sundays, and I 
have seen colored gentlemen airing it there, garnished 
by # scarlet flower in the buttonhole, always so becom- 
ing to the African complexion. But across the water 
one can go to an afternoon tea in a ‘‘cutaway” without 
being held wholly barbaric. Here I do not feel quite 
sure if ejection from your hosts yates would follow 
such iniquity, but | am confident that the shady pro- 
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ceeding would be at least privately condemned. And 
yet how trying and tedious such a fashion has for years 
made itself on English soil! There are hundreds of 
men to whom this garb is wretchedly uncomfortable, 
wretchedly unbecoming. Slim-waisted youth, if you 
will. can carry it off with the bel air. But it has one 
deadly enemy—the Stomach. And so many of us, after 
a certain age, are stomachic victims to its imperious 
restrictions! Lord Ronald Gower not long ago made a 
brave though futile protest against the ‘‘high hat.” 
Still. ugly as the ‘“‘high hat’ is, it lends dignity to a 
short man, and there are so many short men, in this 
vale of tears, that its indefinite permanence is very 
probably secured. But the frock coat is a torture to 
thousands. If you button it, provided you have a fair 
amount of corpulence, that particular region of your 
embonpoint at once glares up at you with an accentu- 
ated stress. If you open it and strive to wear it negli- 
gently, its front breadths disturb you with an aggressive 
redundance. Unless you are both tall and slender it is 
not a picturesque garment, and it is often one whose 
effect is that of being cloggingly voluminous. A Lon- 
don tailor assured me, the other day, that on this very 
account it is in some cases ordered to be made so that 
the wearer cannot button it at all. This, at first view, 
would seem to flavor of foppery. But I can quite 
understand that it does not, and also why it should not. 
The coat, thus worn by a stout person, loses its gownish 
front effect. When on the form of some one whose 
veneral attire belongs outside the bounds of taste, its 
last depths of infelicity are reached. Why the ‘lower 
classes” are allured by it, stamped with the gaucherie 
of an unskillful tailor, I have never been able to find 
out. And yet everywhere in London, during the 
warmest weather, you may discern them, flying back- 
ward from shabby shapes, often grotesquely long and 
grotesquely full, overbrowed by the inevitable high hat. 
which looks as if for a twelvemonth 1t had not been 
under the same roof with a brush 


Dire as may be the present discomforts of our Ele- 
vated, I doubt if a New York Underground would ever 
prove asuccess. Recently | went by the London Under- 
ground to West Kensington and its atmosphere seemed 
unbreatheable. And yet outside, or, 
rather, “up yonder,” it was merely what we would have 
called a pleasant summer day. Londoners detest their 
Underground at all times, while admitting its efticacy 
asa means of quick transit, and it is odd to notice how 
the tops of the begin to look overflowingly 
filled as svon as rawness leaves the air. On a damp, 
chill day the Underground is dreadfully damp and 
chill; but when heat makes the least assertive headway 
it then becomes an affliction. What would we do with 
such a mode of travel in New York during July, August 
f September? With our thermometer 
at ninety-five this sort of subterranean tarriance would 
be almost an impossible feat. Even electric cars, doing 
away with all the asphyxia of smoke, would not make 
much material change. Our climate, as it seems to me, 
cannot be suited to this species of locomotion, Recol- 
lect what torture, in hot weather, is the large interior 
of our “Grand Central how we sit and pour with 
verspiration before this or that train starts. Decidedly, 
should say, an elevated viaduct, without a particle of 
roofage, would be the best for us. There are portions 
of London wherein this exists, and thence we should 
deduce our future lessons. Nothing in Paris can teach 
us in the vaguest way. How the working-classes get 
from point to point in Paris I have never been able to 
discover. Their miniature steamboats on the Seine are 
totally insufficient, and their numerous omnibuses as 
well, I suppose that they either live close beside the 
factories and other establishments in which they are 
employed, or else that they take, mornings and even- 
ings, prodigious and intrepid journeys. There is one 
thing in both cities that you find keenly refreshing by 
its absence—the cacophonous cable car. With us it is 
doomed soon to go, and with ali big foreign towns, if 
IT mistake not, it must remain permanently forbidden 
to ‘“‘come.”’ 


at first almost 


‘*buses”’ 


and a good part « 


An amusing story has just reached me regarding 
what might almost be termed the ‘pranks of royalty.”’ 
Before the Princess Maud of Wales had become the 
wife of Prince Charles of Denmark, she and her sister, 
the Princess Victoria, were earnestly 1equested by their 
father, the Prince of Wales, to attend the spring open- 
ing of the Imperial Institute, which, in this instance, 
meant, I believe, an artistic and industrial exhibition 
of peculiar import. The two Princesses, with seeming 
meekness, ob ved the paternal decree. Their presences 
were of course aneded as an event. Royalty never 
gocs to any affair of the kind without conferring upon 
it a distinction of peculiar force, The two Princesses, 
however, having spent a certain time at the Institute, 
became bored, after the manner of ordinary young 
girls, and slipped out by a side door. Thereupon they 
took a cab, and went ‘‘knocking about’’ London, shop- 
ping to their hearts’ content if not quite to the limit of 
their purses, much in the style of any Misses Brown, 
Jones or Smith. The Prince, on learning of their be- 
havior, was furious, though his notorious good-nature no 
doubt made their punishment slight. A brief scolding 
was probably all that they received, and considering 
the drastic demands upon Papa Wales’s time, it was 
supposably very brief indeed. The Princesses are both 
older, now, and realize the folly of such escapades. All 
the time royalty, in England, must pay the penalty of 
its position. Asylums, hospitals, exhibitions, and 
heaven knows what ‘‘occasions’’ of this, that and the 
other nature, implore their patronage. ‘Rule’ has 
been taken away from them, but the personal cachets 
of their attendance, their superintendence, are implored 
from countless quarters. The Queen, as we know, can 
seldom—very seldom—be secured for such functions. 
But if not the Queen, it is always urged, then some other 
member of her family. If not the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, then the Duke and Duchess of York. If not 
they, then the gracious and obliging Princess Christian 
or the equally commode Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
And so on, and so on. There are certain people, of 
course, who envy royalty. But really it is doubtful 
whether royalty in Great Britain may not feel many 
occasional pangs of envy for those who envy it. Re- 
nouncement of the crown is one thing; yet this, after 
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all, does not prevent us from safely affirming that “‘un- 
easy lies the head’’ which it encircles, even now, in 
these days of republican monarchies, when all idea of 
“divine right’”’ has perished, but when mighty social 
influence and élan still brood above the ruined grand- 
eurs of thrones. 


Once more we are-told that an American gir] will 
marry an English Duke. If Miss Goelet gives her hand 
to the Duke of Manchester she will become the daugh- 
ter-in-law of an American lady who will thereafter re- 
tire into the background of a dowager duchess. The 
late Duke of Marlborough married, en secondes noces, 
an American lady, and so, for his first and only wife, 
did Lord Randolph Churchill, this gentleman’s brother. 
Then the late Duke of Marlborough’s son and heir mar- 
ried Miss Vanderbilt, another American bride. As for 
swells with lesser titles having married among our 
women, who has not twenty such examples at his 
finger-ends? But these concern swells only. Myriads 
of other international marriages have been made in 
either country. An author of repute said to me once, 
on this side of the water: ‘It is marvelous how you're 
forever finding American women in English society 
when and where you least expect them. They are 
popping up at all conceivable times and in all conceiv- 
Hoe 6 places.”’ But this feature of the case is nothing to 
the enormous number of marriages constantly made 
throughout our United States between English men and 
American women. And yet nowadays it is the fashion, 
in jingoish cackle, to discuss the question of the two 
countries going to war. Thirty odd years ago at our 
civil conflict hands of horror were raised. ‘Brother 
against brother,”’ it was said. And yet that war, be- 
tween South and North. was not half as fratricidal as 
this would be. Interalliances of Northerners and South- 
erners were few; it was difficult to meet with any New 
England people who had Southern relations, nor were 
there many among the Middle States. The ‘'secession”’ 
and ‘‘disloyalty’’ reasons alone made it a civil war at 
all, for no intellectual sympathy may be said to have 
existed, at that tine, between the two huge divisions 
of one huge land. .. But with England and ourselves 
how abundantly different! Victory for one side or de- 
feat for the other—either would mean thousands of 
aching hearts in either country! Never, throughout 
the history of the world, were two nations so closely 
united. Greece and Rome were not, for Rome had 
conquered Greece, and, besides, they spoke different 
tongues. Our bond is unique. To break it should be 
as hard as deflecting Niagara or leveling Mont Blanc. 


THE STUDENT 


BY LEOPOLD VON KRAMER, 
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LIFE OF BISMARCK 


AMONG the latest efforts of the sculptor to perpetuate 
in bronze the remarkable men of our times, at some 
period of their lives, the statue erected by German 
students generally, but more particularly the students 
of the University of Gottingen, in honor of Prince 
Bismarck, and as a memorial of his student days, which 
was recently unveiled at the Rudelsburg, is a striking 
testimony of the intense feeling of veneration which the 
students of the Fatherland entertain for ‘‘the Man of 
Blood and Iron.’’ One of the best proofs is the fact that 
no subscription was ever more popular or its object more 
readily accomplished, than the collection of the funds 
for this undertaking; and, though few of those who 
participated in the wild orgies which marked the life of 
the German student of that period may now be living 
to take part in the testimonial, the surviving students 
of the past have joined hands with those of the present, 
and tne result is the completion of the most striking 
monument of modern times. 

The statue is the work of the sculptor Norbert Pfretz- 
scher and the model was submitted for approval to the 
distinguished subject before the work was commenced, 
and by him approved. The artist in the main took his 
idea from a drawing which had been made by Prince 
Bismarck’s cousin, Baron von Kessel, who was his fel- 
low-student at Gottingen some sixty-three years ago. 
Young Bismarck was then about eighteen years of age 
and while there is little perhaps to foreshadow in the 
artist’s work the greatness the subject has achieved, 
there is much to suggest its possibility. The pose is 
easy and natural. The head is weil thrown back; the 
right leg carelessly crossed over the other; the naked 
sword in his hand, he sits apparently as he did in those 
days, perfectly regardless of what might happen. The 
face and figure are boyish, but theré is about the eye 
and mouth a presentiment of that high intellectuality 
which has always characterized him, and an imperative 
expression which so clearly betokens the presence of 

“The will to do, the heart to dare”’ ; 
and which meant, at least, something out of the ordi- 
nary for the possessor. 

Even at that time he had the reputation of being one 
of the best swordsmen among his colleagues, and though 
he was known to have had as many as four duels on his 
hands at a time, as his proportion of the numerous 
affrays which formed so large a part of the incidents of 
college life as it then existed at Gottingen, he was only 
once wounded and then by a piece of his adversary’s 
broken sword which struck him in the face. Such of 
tle old inhabitants as survive that period still remem- 
ber him as in those days he passed through the quiet 
streets of the University town, wearing the long gown 
of the student, high boots with spurs, a long pipe sus- 
pended from one corner of the mouth, the curly head 
surmounted by the tricolor cap, and accompanied by 
an immense mastiff which was his almost constant 
companion. Such was Otto von Bismarck, the ‘‘Boy 
Student.” 

It is somewhat of a remarkable coincidence that 
there should have been more or less association between 
the actual existence of Bismarck and the fall of the 
first and the last of the Napoleonic dynasty. Born at 
Schoenhausen, the country estate of his father. on 
April 1, 1815, within the historic ““Hundred Days” 
which preceded the last effort of the First Napoleon to 
retrieve his shattered fortunes at Waterloo. where he 
received his coup de grace through the agency of Mar- 
shal Blucher and his Prussian soldiers, Otto Edward 
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Leopold von Bismarck was destined himself to mold 
and direct the events which fifty-five years later—in 
1870—precipitated the downfall of Napoleon the Third 
and extinguished the last vestige of imperial rule in 
France. 

With the first twenty of the years that elapsed be- 
tween these epochs it is only necessary to deal in this 
connection, because they cover the future stateman’s 
school and college life. They were the years in which 
the young student prepared himself for the distin- 
guished part he has since played on the European po- 
litical stage and in the manufacture of German history 
in our own times. His school Jife commenced at the 
age of six years, when he was sent to the celebrated 
academy of Professor Plamann at Berlin, where he 
remained for six years, at the end of which, in 1827, 
he entered the Frederick William Gymnasium, from 
whence he graduated in 1832. The pen portrait drawn 
of him bv one who knew him at this time will be of in- 
terest. He is represented as being quiet, retiring, 
formal, and quite punctilious in observing and exacting 
that courtesy which etiquette required. An admirable 
memory aided him in the study of languages. He was 
fond of dogs and horses, and though not enthusiastic as 
regards athletic sports, he was a good fencer, an accom- 
plished swimmer, and a graceful dancer. 

When the choice of a university came up, Otto pre- 
ferred Heidelberg; but his mother, who was in every 
respect a model mother, was unwilling in her extreme 
maternal anxiety that he should select that institution 
of learning. fearing. from its then reputation, that he 
would ‘contract the habit, detestable to her, of drink- 
ing beer.’’ She had an abiding faith in his ability, and 
with a mother’s keen intuition saw that he was admi- 
rably fitted for a diplomatic career. By influencing his 
choice, as she thought for the better, she hoped to create 
additional safeguards against the possibility of sacrific- 
ing his future in the unrestrained enjoyment of student 
life. 

But we know what the poet tells us of ‘‘the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men,” etc. Young Bismarck 








STATUE OF PRINCE BISMARCK, AT THE RUDELSBURG. 


plunged recklessly into all kinds of dissipation at the 
University, taxing his fine constitution to the utmost; 
and. in the words of his biographer, ‘‘in the jolly life at 
Gottingen he had no leisure to attend the classes.” 
Notwithstanding his wild student life. however, which 
earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘Mad Bismarck,’ he 
managed to acquire sufficient knowledge of the law to 
enable him to open an office in Berlin, and became, at 
least nominally, a lawyer in i835, 

It was in the winter of that year that for the first 
time he was introduced to the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterward Frederick William IV. Bismarck. who was 
a fine-looking young man of majestic stature and courtly 
bearing, attended a Court ball, accompanied by a brother 
lawyer of equal physical proportions. In due course 
they were presented to the Crown Prince, who. after 
scrutinizing them carefully, remarked: ‘Well, it ap- 
pears as though Justice seeks her young advocates ac- 
cording to the standard of the Guards.’’ This was the 
first meeting of the future monarch and his future 
Prime Minister. 

With the close of his student life Bismarck entered 
on that brilliant career with which the world is famil- 
iar. Fora period of a dozen years he tasted the sweets 
of public office in somewhat moderate proportions, but 
it was not until, on his wedding tour in 1847, that he 
again met the former Crown Prince, who was then 
reigning as the successor of his brother, Frederick 
William III. The meeting took place at Venice, where 
the King invited him to dinner; and in the interchange 
of views which then took place, and which were in 
harmony one with the other, particularly as being 
favorable to the egg ae of all the., prerogatives of 
the Crown, was laid the foundation of that confidence 
which the King éver afterward reposed in his illustri- 
ous subject. 

The labors of a life devoted to’the maintenance of 
his convictions, however these may differ from those 
of others, have, in Prince Bismarck’s case, been 
crowned with a magnificent success; and in his declin- 
ing years he has as his reward the love of a grateful 
people. He has much to solace himself with, in retro- 
spect; but it is safe to say there is no period of “his life 
on which the venerable statesman looks back with 
greater pleasure and with more pardonable pride than 
on that of his student life at Gottingen. 
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CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, THE SPANISH PREMIER RECENTLY ASSASSINATED, 
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CAREERING WOMEN. 


RY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 

\ WOMAN writes me from a western city that she 
has passed through great sorrows and she desires to 
change her environment. She has a few bundred dol- 
lars in the bank. She would like to come to New York, 
write a drama of her life, and play the leading role in 
one of the theaters here. She believes she could achieve 
fortune and fame in that way. and asks my advice— 
that is virtually saying she asks me to encourage her 
scheme. 

I find the people who ask my candid opinion spell 
the last syllable of the adjective with an e. 

When a person requests ny advice I now understand 
it to mean my approval. But in this life we do not al- 
ways obtain what we ask for. 

My reply to the woman was that she might as well 
expect to give a theatrical season in Mars as in New 
York. Not one play in one thousand succeeds, not one 
actress in ten thousand makes fame and fortune. To 
be both successful playwright and star, and to astonish 
the world on a New York stage. is a combination of 
glories not yet attained by any woman, and scarcely to 
be hoped for by one whose life has for thirty years been 
wholly in private circles. 

There was an era when women seemed to realize 
that talent and industry, patience and toil, sacrifice 
and suffering, were necessary to achievement in any 
line of art. 

The prevailing idea to-day is that a woman needs 
simply to make up her mind to do something, and lo! 
audiences will spring up for her, obstacles will vanish 
from her path, and Fame will welcome her with a ready- 
made laurel wreath. 

Most women study themselves carefully in the mir- 
ror before they part with good money to purchase a hat 
They twist and turn before triple mirrors, 
But the 
with- 


or bonnet. 
anxious to see if the thing suits their style. 
same women will purchase expensive ‘‘careers’’ 
out a thought of appropriateness, 

I would not be surprised any day to see a woman 
with a hump trying to play Juliette. I have great faith 
in the power of spirit over matter, of intensity of pur- 
pose over environment 

I believe in spiritual strength great enough to make 
the hump disappear; but not until it achieves this mir- 
acle could it aleve the greater one, of making an au- 
dience cheer a Juliette with a hump. 

Bernhardt made us forget elbows, but I think that 
was the limit of an intense purpose in an art which ap- 
peals to the eye as well as to the feelings. A chiid with 
crippled fingers ough not to select the profession of a 
pianist and expect to ‘rival Paderewski. 

This is just about as reasonable as for a woman with 
a slight delic: te physique, and a light music-box voice, 
essaying to become a queen of grand opera. Yet every 
day scores of such women are paying five dollars for 
half hour lessons in music, with blind belief in their 
own possibilities. I know a woman who cannot write 
a letter which is not full of stereotyped platitudes, yet 
she is devoting time and strength which ought to go to 
the home she neglects. in a foolish effort to become a 
writer for periodicals. She has neither ideas nor ex- 
pression. Yet she expects to attain celebrity. 

“¥ do so long to write,”’ she says. ‘I think there 
must be something in me which will eventually come 
out, because I so long to write.” 

Well, there is. It is imbecility. 

She spent a whole winter away from her charming 
family, pontine for ““material.’"’ Her own town did 
not offer the right stimulus for the development of her 
“genius.” So she left her home and went searching for 
the unattainable. 

Genius does not need to search for ideas. 

nius. 

We ought to have a Worth in the intellect domain, 
to whom women could appeal for advice before adopt- 
ing a career. 

Worth would not let a woman go out of his estab- 
lishment with a costume which he thought unsuited to 
her style, no matter what price she paid him. 

If such a being could be found to run a ‘Career 
mn of what inestimable value he would prove to the 
w 


Ideas seek 


| themselves. 
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I would like to hear him say to one or two women I 

%e know, ‘‘My dear madam, your style calls for a domestic 
A| &, career. You would be charming in a pretty dinner 
gown at the head of your table: you would be a queen 

in your own rooms, welcoming your friends and mak- 

| ing your home the most delightful spot on earth for 
But as a prima-donna—an 
author—a lecturer—oh, no! no! it is not your style at 
They 
But if a professional 
The 
public would do well to pay such a man a large salary 
It seems to me 
the secret of all success lies in making the very best of 
-arents 
and teachers should make it the serious study of their 
| lives to find out what children are, and then to help 
Or at least to urge them into helping 
It is not well to make things easy for chil- 
They need to struggle toward the goal them- 
But they should 
be told where their goal lies, and encouraged in the idea 


your husband and children. 


| all It is useless for friends to talk in this way. 


only get themselyes disliked. 
mentor could be found he might be listened to. 
to tell the truth to ambitious women. 


what we are, not of what we would like to be. 


them to be that. 


dren. 


selves. No one can carry them there. 


that they can reach it. 


I remember hearing a woman say once, “If Allie 
i It’s a great 
Allie had no more musical 
taste than a blue jay; but she had unusual skill and 
She might have achieved great 
success in art needle work, had her unwise mother en- 
Instead she bemoaned the 
fate which prevented her daughter from essaying an- 


only had a piano she could play like Sarah. 
pity she’s kept back so.” 


taste with the needle. 
couraged her in that line. 


other girl's role. 


It is in trying to live other people’s lives that failure 


dwells. 


Looking within more, and looking about less, would 


be a great help to most of us. 


A half hour of honest self-analysis each day would 
do more for us than so much constant watching of other 


people's lives. 


‘here is not the slightest doubt that each of us is 
There are no accidents in 


sent to earth for a purpose. 
the great Scheme of the Universe. 
However full the world, 
There is room for an earnest man. 
here is work for me, 
Or I would noé be; 
Iam here to strengthen the plan— 


should be each soul’s motto. 


your doing. 


The way you will find this out the soonest is by keep- 


ing busy with the tasks nearest at hand. 


Burns did not have to leave his fields untilled to go 
The poems came to him while he 


hunting after poems. 
toiled at his humble task. 

Rest assured if any great work is meant for you in 
this life, it will find you if you keep busy at the nearest 
duties. 


forces will thrust you into it. 
mother bird who pushes her little ones out of the nest 
when she knows they should fly. 


If we are given the spiritual or mental wings for 
great flights, we will be pushed out of the nest, in one 


way or another. 


Too many human birds tumble out willfully, only 
to find they have not the strength to fly, and they go 


through life with broken wings in consequence. 


Perfect the person that you are. and you may be- 


come something greater of the same kind. 

You cannot change your type. God made each of us 
a certain kind, just as he made various ores and gems. 
We should make the best of our kind—not try to be an- 
other kind. How foolish it would be to refuse to polish 
a rough diamond and to ruin it in an effort to paint it 
like a ruby. 

If you do not like your environment try and better 
it before you fly from it. Burnish up the bars of your 
cage instead of bruising your body against them, while 
you plan for escape. 

If you have a quiet comfortable home, think three 
times before you jeave it for any possible career, unless 
fate pushes you out doors. 

Remember that the applause of a sleepy child’s smile 
is better than the forced cheers of a disappointed audi- 
ence, even if it is not so exciting. 

And the caress of one true man’s eyes is better than 
all the plaudits of the world. 
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FOREIGN WORKMEN’S  RESTAU- 
RANTS. 


It is a notable fact that in European cities the work- 
ing people have eating-houses that are patronized only 
by themselves. In America we have no restaurants 
peculiarly for their order; here they find their way 
into saloons or general eating-houses of the lower 
grade, where they necessarily mingle with others not 
of the industrial class. But in Europe the workman’s 
restaurant is not a saloon, and it is very much above 
the low resort; it is an eating-house, especially ar- 
ranged for and adapted to working people of the 
honest and cleanly order. . 

It is true that the low drinking-rooms, where there 
are gambling attachments and other disreputable func- 
tions, have a share of the patronage of some working 
people there. “Phe dissipated specimens of laborers, 
who mix somewhat of debauchery with their, daily 
routine, eat in places much below the quality of those 
of which we are writing; but for the better class of 
workers there are reputable and comfortable restau- 
rants that contain many characteristics that can be 
commended. 

In Paris such restaurants are entirely off the main 
avenues, but are frequently on the streets that intersect 
these, or that are immediately parallel tothem. There 
are many of these scattered about in convenient neigh- 
borhoods, and amid quite respectable surroundings. 
They are, of course, arranged on a small scale and 
simply furnished. These restaurants, in Paris, contain 





usually ten or a dozen little tables, capable of seating 
three or four persons each. 


There are no bars; the 


The next thing is to be an 
earnest soul, and to find out what work is intended for 


If you are really one of the chosen souls to 
whom a great public labor is assigned by fate, unseen 
Providence is like the 
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walls are clean and white; the floors are uncarpeted ; 
the tables have no coverings, but are white from scrub- 
bing. The service is by women, or girls, with white 
aprons; the proprietor of the establishment is fre- 
quently a woman, of a matronly appearance. 

At the tables are to be seen sturdy-looking working- 
men, They obtain bread and butter, of a good quality, 
with cheese and cold meat. and a bottle of vin ordinaire 
for twenty cents. These articles are of wholesome 
quality; and the atmosphere of the places is decent 
and cheerful. 

In Berlin restaurants of the same grade are to be 
found in equally good parts of the city, and frequently 
much better, even upon the principal streets, in the less 
important buildings. Within such an eating-house in 
that city there will be found somewhat more furniture 
than in the Paris one, and that of a heavier kind. 
Everything about it also is perfectly clean. Here the 
working people can obtain a piece of meat, with a good 
supply of bread and butter, and some beer, for about 
the same amount of money as in Paris. In Berlin, one 
will frequently see the half-dozen workingmen at a 
table have their beer in one large drinking vessel. This 
presumably is a reminder of the cup’ of Thor; and it 
probably will hold a gallon or a gallon and a half of 
liquid. It is taken up in both hands by each man, in 
his turn. 

The workmen’s restaurants in?London are superior to 
those on the Continent. They are situated in many 
parts of the city, even upon the Strand. In these one 
may see strong, hale, wholesome-looking men in rough 
clothes; they are each served with a large piece of 
boiled beef. a plate of cabbage, abundance of white 
bread and butter, potatoes, coffee or beer or tea, for a 
shilling per man. The guality of the London edibles 
furnished in the workmen’s restaurants is, as We can 
testify, superior to the others mentioned. 

Having been anxious to ascertain personally how 
cheapiy and well the workmen are provided for in their 
eating-houses in Europe, I tested their restaurants in 
various cities. The cleanliness and wholesomeness of 
the food and the decency of the surroundings are such 
as can be commended for the emulation of our own 
people. It is clear that the province of these establish- 
ments is to minister to the respectable portion of the 
working people; there is nothing of the vulgarity of the 
bar-room. It is likely that something of the same nat- 
ure as the foreign workmen's restaurants would find a 
place in our own cities and our own toilers might be 
kept from the associations of the saloon thereby, besides 
getting good, wholesome food to eat—which, indeed, 
the American workingman usually pays for here with- 
out getting it. CALVIN DILL WILSON. 

Franklin, Ohio. 


: Pee Rhea 
TOWARD THE NORTH POLE. 


The Spitzbergen region is not a mere ee of islets. 
Its area is as large as that of Ireland. Northward the 
Arctic current keeps it in the grip of the polar cold. 
On its south side the fringe of the Gulf Stream tempers 
the air. and causes the one climatic drawback to the 
Spitzbergen summer—dense and clinging fogs, which 
brood over the adjacent sea. But within the fog-screen 
the sun shines bright and clear on the snow-peaks, out 
of asky of amethyst, and the Jandscape looks much as 
if the whole mass of the Swiss Alps had been sunk in 
the polar sea to a point above the level of tree growth. 
The submerged valleys become fiords, the glaciers—far 
larger than any on the Alps—slide down to these fiords, 
and break off in icebergs; ptarmigan, or true grouse, 
according to Mr. Abel Chapman, haunt the lower range. 
and in place of chamois, reindeer are found in most of 
the valleys. The reindeer are larger than those of Nor- 
way. How either they or the grouse subsist in the 
winter is one of the mysteries of animal life in the 
islands; but the fact that they do survive shows that we 
are not yet acquainted with the limits of vegetable life 
in Spitzbergen. The area of the islands is too large and 
too little known to speak with any certainty of their 
capacity as a sporting reserve; but it is known that 
game is numerous in some parts, and of a kind and 
among surroundings entirely new to ordinary experi- 
ence. The polar bears and walrus have been much 
killed down: but when the ice-pack and drift-ice touch 
the Jand, with them come the seal, the polar bear and 
the walrus to restock the islands. Ten years ago fifty 
jolar bears were shot by one hunter in Hinlopen Straits, 
se waver the two main islands. It is probable that be- 
fore long measures will be taken to preserve the game, 
and though this will not extend to the polar bears, the 
increase of reindeer and seals is certain to lead to an 
increase in the numbers of the animal that preys upon 
them. Ice-fowl swarm in certain portions of the coast, 
especially in Ice Sound, Bell Sound, Horn Sound, and 
the Alkefjeld, near Lomme Bay. 
ea —— 
AN ECHO. 
To my temptation did I yield at last. 
And lo! a mocking laughter filled the day ; 
The same, methinks, Eve heard when in her grasp, 
Like some great gem, the awful apple lay. 
—THEODOSIA PICKERING. 





Our last completed torpedo-boat, the ‘ Dupont,’’ 
made on her trial trip the extraordinary average time 
of thirty-three miles an hour—time that has been 
beaten by only two of the torpedo-boats of Europe, 
where such craft have been of special interest for 
twenty years. During a portion of her run the ‘‘Du- 
pont”’ steamed at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour— 
speed never excelled afloat except by the new British 
wonder, “Turbinia.”’ The importance and value of 
this high rate of speed become apparent when one real- 
izes that speed is a torpedo-boat’s only means of self- 
protection. To have the weight as small as possible in 
proportion to horse-power the plates of the little craft’s 
full and deck are very thin—so thin that they can be 
perforated several times a minute by any of the small 
quick-firing guns that are made for exactly this pur- 

. 80 the torpedo-boat’s only chance of safety after 
discovery is in moving too rapidly to be a sure target. 


‘ Soup Trrover Trarixs, no change of cars of any class, between 
all stations on the West Shore Road and Chicago via Nickel Plate 
Road, - Inquire nearest ticket agent. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


ELIJAH B. GLENN of Newark has made 
his century run and one mile-stone more. 
Last week he celebrated his hundred and 
first birthday. He says he never smoked, 
drank or told a lie. This explodes the 
theory that the good die young. 


Miss Gertrude Dwyer of San Antonio, 
Texas. was chosen as the Queen of 
Beauty at the Carnival held in Waco. 
A trip through Mexico with all expenses 
paid was the prize awarded the con- 
testant who won the laurels. Accom: 
panied by her brother, the beauty made 
her triumphal tour. Brass bands greeted 
her, and in Monterey a bull-fight exhibi- 
tion was arranged for her honor and 
nerves. She saw the matador kill the 
bull, and the wild cheering probably 
managed to drown the “‘queen’s’’ heart- 
beats. The bull-fighters called in a body 
at the train and presented her with the 
bloody banderilleros with which the 
beast had been tortured. 


Captain Johnson, who rescued General 
Sherman from Confederate troops, is 
dead. During the war he became famous 
through his bravery in this act. The last 
thirty years he served on the Brooklyn 
police force. 


In a Philadelphia tobacco house, while 
unpacking a case of Havana leaf tobacco, 
an employee found a sheet of paper con- 
taining this letter: 

“Havana, April 4, 1896. 

“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN—There is 
in Mora Castle three American men that 
were captured in Rio del Pinar. They 
are not allowed to communicate to any 
one to apply for relief from the United 
States government. I take this means to 
notify persons in ‘the States for them. 
They have papers of honorable discharge 
from the army in 1865. They give their 
homes as Germantown, Penn. They 
were on a tour of Cook's Excursion. 

“Anno Lucio, Havana.”’ 


Mrs. Frances Lorillard, sister-in-law to 
Pierre Lorillard, disinherited her son 
Jacob, Jr., for marrying a woman whom 
she considered not his equal. 


Shakespeare’s will, executed March 25, 
1616, not quite a month before his death, 
is the most interesting document which 
now exists relative to the poet. It is 
preserved in the Probate gistry in 
Somerset House and consists of more 
than fifteen hundred words. 


Wilson McDonald, the octogenarian 
sculptor, had the satisfaction of seeing 
his own statue and criticising it. The 
president of the American Sculptors’ So- 
ciety had always vowed be would make 
a bust of McDonald, the society’s vice- 
president. In his recent illness the doc- 
tors pronounced the sculptor at death’s 
door. President Mirando hastened to 
fulfill his vow. Mr. McDonald got well, 
and had the pleasure of complimenting 
his admiring friend on the remarkable 
likeness. 

Little Pat Shea and a youthful com- 
panion went out on the East River for an 
afternoon of pleasure, assuring their peo- 





VISITORS TO LINCOLN PARK IN 
CHICAGO 


Will be delighted with the souvenir book of this 
beautiful ae now being distributed by the 
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ple that they could row and swim. On 
their return trip the boat gave a sudden 
lurch and the companion fell into the 
river. He could not swim. He screamed 
for help, and Pat plunged in to his rescue. 
With the wildest eagerness the fright- 
ened child seized his drowning friend 
and made a heroic effort to hold him b 
the coat, all the while battling, wit 
almost the strength of a man, to again 
reach their boat. Hearing their dis- 
tressed appeal, a life-saver came to their 
calls. en they reached the shore, and 
found the boy was dead, Pat fell to cry- 
ing violently and exclaimed, through his 
sobs: ‘‘Whut will his mudder say?”’ 


The unveiling of the Tennyson Memo- 
rial on the Isle of Wight by the Dean of 
Westminster was attended by such dis- 
tinguished persons as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Bishop Whipple, Lord and Lady 
Tennyson. This cross of granite that has 
been reared at the summit of Freshwater 
Down will be known as Tennyson Beacon. 
The ceremonies were of double interest, 
as they fell on his birthday. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s monument 
has been set up on the wind-swept ~— 
where ‘‘Tusitala’’ was laid to rest. The 
inscription—‘‘Under the wide and starry 
sky’’—is engraved in English and Sa- 
moan. 


Mrs. Ledyard Stevens, a descendant of 
one of the oldest and wealthiest families 
in New York, has opened a Bureau of 
Social Requirements. This unique ex- 
periment of two months has been most 
successful. She has placed many gentle- 
women in a position which nobody need 
hesitate to fill—shoppers and designers, 
readers, floriculturists, and many other 
tasks that are not hard to the willing. 
Not the least remunerative feature of 
this Bureau is the boot-blacking corner, 
where ladies can get a shine. Mrs. Ste- 
vens has even had letters from homes 
that request her to send children to 
adopt, with the promise of -kindly treat- 
ment and of inheritance of money and 
lands. This may be the means of gather- 
ing up many sorrowful waifs through 
the dark city streets, the fevered alleys, 
and take them out to countries where 
shades of tossing boughs will bring wafts 
of fragrance into their lives. Already one 
appeal has come from a childless couple 
in the ‘‘land of flowers.’’ She began ne- 
gotiations at once to obtain for them a 
little daughter. 


Rev. W. L. Meese, a patriarch of the In- 
diana ministry, has built a flesh-and-blood 
monument to perpetuate his —, He 
has married twelve hundred couples, of 
which he has recently formed an Associa- 
tion for the declared purpose of promot- 
ing marriage. A reunion of this unique 
body is to be held at Auburn, Ind., on 
the 19th inst. An assemblage of five 
thousand is expected, including the mem- 
bers and their children, who are to be 
there to pay tribute to the founder of the 
organization whose memory they are 
pledged to perpetuate. It is stated as a 
remarkable fact that not a single couple 
tied by Mr. Meese has sought undoing in 
the divorce courts. He evidently does 
not tie the slip-knot. Other States might 
have their clerical welders taught his 
mode. 


H. W. Evans, the amateur cyclist of 
the New York Athletic Club, broke the 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. 
Itisa maguiicet sane of 96 pages, full to 
overflowing with delicious half-tone pictures of 
one of Creation’s most charming places of resort 
for citizens of the Great Republic, 

No stranger visiting Chicago should be without 
a copy of the “Souvenir of Lincoln Park.” It can 
only be procured by inclosing twenty-five (25) cents, 
in coin or postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
veneral passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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24-hour record by riding 356 miles in that 
period. Last June E,. 8. Edwards made 
the day run of 339 miles SHIREVE. 


-eo-< 
TO THE NORTH POLE BY BAL- 


A iON. 


Not quite a year ago the world was 
ringing with the wonderful return of 
Dr. Nansen from his three years of wan- 
dering in the North Polar region, and now 
its attention is once more tixed upon the 
hardy enterprise of another explorer, Dr. 
S. A. Andree, the Swedish aeronaut, who 
some weeks ago embarked upon his dar- 
ingly projected balloon voyage across the 
North Pole, and may even by this time 
have accomplished his perilous journey. 
It was, indeed, believed for a space that 
news of Andree’s expedition was already 
forthcoming, but the carrier pigeons 
whose capture led to the circulation of 
this report proved to belong to the Al- 
tona Carrier Pigeon Club, by whom — 
had been sent off from Heligoland. A\l- 
though news of Dr. Andree and his in- 
trepid companions may be some time yet 
in reaching their fellowmen, according 
to the greater or lesser distance from 
civilization at which they may alight on 
land again, there is, in the opinion of 
many experts, every reason to ,hope that 
the voyage will be successfully accom- 
plish There is, indeed, great peril in 
the undertaking, but so there must be in 
all Arctic exploration. The risks run b 
Andree and his companions have the ad- 
ditional danger of novelty, but the ex- 
perience and foresight brought to bear 
upon the venture have, it is to be hoped, 
rendered the voyagers’ balloon equip- 
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has been well known as a scientific aero- 
naut of particular experience in long 
voyages. He has made many ascents for 
experimental purposes, building up his 
knowledge of ballooning possibilities 
gradually but surely. Two years ago 
he first startled the world by the formu- 
lation at the Geographical Congress of 
his scheme for crossing the North Polar 
region in a balloon, and when he had 
supported his published scheme by argu- 
ments clearly thought out and tested by 
experiment, he soon obtained the finan- 
cial help necessary to so great an under- 
taking. The late Mr. Alfred Nobel gave 
him seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars, and King Oscar of Sweden con- 
tributed eight thousand five hundred 
dollars, and has since lent the valuable 
support of his constant interest in the 
venture. 

The balloon, which cost ten thousand 
dollars, is about seventy-five feet in 
height from the opening of the balloon 
proper to the top, and, roughly, a hun- 
dred feet high from the top to the bottom, 
of the basket. It is made of three thick- 
nesses of silk held together with varnish 
and overlaid with two coats of varnish. 
Although this balloon may be regarded 
as being in almost every respect a nov- 
elty, the most striking characteristic is 
the guiding and steering apparatus. This 
apparatus, to describe it in brief, consists 





mainly of guiding ropes of different 
lengths, the shortest being about one 
thousand feet and the longest about 
twelve hundred feet in length. These 
ropes hang from the bearing-ring just 
above the car and drag along the earth 
or ice. The idea of having different 
lengths of rope is that in case one of 
them got foul of some object the others 
should run free. These guiding-ropes 
drag after the balloon, and are shifted 
by the voyager as he wills, so that their 
weight and hold on the balloon shall 
affect its course in one direction or an- 











other. 


EARTHQUAKE IN INDIA. 


Nowhere in India was the recent dis- 
astrous earthquake more continuous and 
calamitous than in the hill country of 
Assam. Various first-hand reports of 
the perilous state of affairs there have 
reached us, but the most interesting, per- 
haps, is that sent by Mrs. Welsh, wife of 
the Deputy Postmaster-General of East- 
ern Bengal, who, with her husband, was 


The king has already shown himself an 
enlightened ruler, and it is an open secret 
that the averting of the great national 
peril from a French invasion in 1892-94 
was very largely due to the restraint he 
placed upon himself and his more im- 
yetuous counselors. His decision to visit 
jurope and to see the most important 
countries in the world is further evidence 
of the earnestness with which he has set 
himself to the task of benefiting his peo- 
ple and strengthening his country. From 
all that is said in his Majesty's favor by 
those who know him there is no doubt 
that he will make an exceptionally deep 
and lasting impression on the English 
people. This is the more important be- 
cause Siam is a country of much interest 
by past association and by the prospect 
of an increasing trade with England. 
Under these circumstances the visit of 
the king will be invested with all the 
significance of a historical event, and 
the portraits we publish of the King and 
Queen will therefore be deemed interest- 
ing, while the views in Bangkok, the 
present capital of Siam, will serve to 
show that that place is one of the most 
flourishing and picturesque cities and 
marts of trade in the East, 





THE BISLEY RIFLE TOURNAMENT. 


More records have been broken this 
year in England than ever before in the 
iistory of rifle-shooting. For the first 
time for several years both volunteers 
and regulars have stood upon approxi- 
mately equal terms. AJl branches of the 
British service are now armed with the 
.303 magazine rifle. and the weapon has 
just been put through a test the severity 
of which has possibly never been matched, 
and it has Gantanl from the trial mag- 
nificently. Confidence in the Lee-Met- 
ford rifle, which was somewhat shaken 
some time ago, has been more than re- 
stored, and, taken in conjunction with 
the soft-nosed Dum-Dum bullet, it is felt 
that English soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines have now a weapon which is cer- 
tainly the equal, if not the actual su- 
yerior, of any military rifle in the world. 
‘rom the marksman’s point of view, this 
year’s Bisley Meeting is further remark- 
able from the fact that it has witnessed 
the passing away of the cumbersome and 
elaborately delicate mechanical toys 
which have so long been known as 
match rifles. Before finally entombing 
these arms in the limbo of things that 
are only memories, it must not be forgot- 





spending a holiday at Shillong when the 
seismic disturbances took place. Mrs. 
Welsh writes on June 21: ‘The disturb- 
ances began on the 12th at 5.13 P.M. by 
my time. My clock stopped at that 
hour: it was dug out cf the ruin of the 
chimney some days afterward. We have 


ten that the English nation is directly in- 
debted to the exponents of this for'a of 
shooting for the magnificent service rifle 
they now have. For years these gentle- 
men, through il] repute and good, have 
steadily advocated the advantage of u 
small-bore weapon, and displayed season 





had hundreds of lesser shocks since the 
12th, and many very sharp ones, This 
horrible calamity has wrecked every 
building in Shillong—about one hundred 
altogether, including Government House, 
the Secretariat, the Post-Office, the Tele- 
graph Office, the church, hotel, courts, 
government printing press (in which 
some twenty natives lost their lives), the 
club, the Dak Bungalow, and scores of 
private houses. Al) these are now un- 
recognizable heaps of rubble.” | 


MONEY IN THIS VISITOR. 


The visit of the King of Siam to Eng- 
land is an interesting event, and marks 
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another stage in the process of assimila- 
tion between the East and the West. 
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ment nearly perfect for the work in 
hand, For many years past Dr. Andree i 
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